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k ART of LETTERS: 
\. | O R, 

F' Engliſh a Learned Language, 
Full of Art, Eleoancy and artety, 


Being an Eſſay to. enable both Forei- 
ners, and the Engliſh Youth of either Sex, 
to Tpeak and write the Engliſh Tongue 
well and learnedly, according to-the ex- 

_ acteſt Rules of Grammar. 

Aﬀter which they may attain to Lativ, 
French, .or any other Forein Language in a 
ſhort time, with-very little trouble to'them- 
{clves or their Teachers. 

With a PRzracs ſhewing the Necellity 

of a YVeruacular Grammar. 


Dedicated to his Highneſs the Duke of Gloceſter. 


| By A. LANE, M.A. late Maſter of the Free- 
1 School of Leominfter in Herefordſhire, now 

hang of a private School at ile-end-green 
near Stepney, * | 


LONDON, , 
Printed for 4. and . F. Churchil at_the Black Swan in ,-; 
Pater-nofter Row, and F. Wild at the Elephant at _.. * 
Charingcroſs, 1700, 
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We have read over this Book, intituled, 
A Key to the Art of Letters, and do 
think it contains many Excellent 
Rules and Obſervations very neceſ- 
ſary to be followed by all who deſire 
to learn, pronounce, and write the 
Engliſh Tongue exaQly. 


Matthew Shortyng D. D. Maſter of Mer- 
chant-Taylors School, Londor. 


© 
Thomas Walker T.. L. D. Maſter of the 


Charterhouſe School, London. 


Samuel Mountfort M. A. Maſter of the 
Grammar-School in Chriſt*'s-Hoſpi- 
tal, London. 


* James Richardſon M, A. Maſter of the 
Free-School of St. Martins W, eftmin- 


*. 


Moſt lluftrious P x1NncE 


WILLIAM 
Duke of Gloceſter. 


May it pleaſe Your Highneſs ; 


— H E Deſign of theſe few Sheets 
being to ſhow the excellency 
and uſefulneſs of the Engliſh 
Tongue, I humbly conceiv*d 

they could not be more properly ad- 
dreſs'd to any than to Your Highneſs, 
whoſe Intereſt and Concern in the Ho- 
nour and Dignity of Your Native Lan-. 
guage, is much greater than of any 0- 
ther whomſoever. | | 
A 2 And 
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And TI hope T have made it appear, 
beyond contradiction, in'this Efſay,that 
the Ereliſh Tongue is as capable of all 
the Art and Elegancies of Grammar and 
Rhetorick, as Greek or Latin, or an 
other Language in the World, whether 


-Antient or Modern : and if fo, it ſeems 


co be contrary to Senſe and Reaſon, as 
well as to Antiquity, to put Engliſh Youth 
to toil in any Forein 'Tongue whatever 
for the attainment of good Learning, 
while their own Excellent Language 
lies neglected and uncultivared, as bar- 
barous, and unfit for the entertainment 
of the Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

It we poliſh and adorn our Native 
Language with good Literature, as the 
Antients always did theirs, 'then it will 
cultivate and accompliſh us more than 
all the Forein Languages in the World 
can do : Nor will this be any hindrance 
tothe learning of Forein "Tongues, but 
on the contrary be the moſt efteCtual 
means of acquiring them 'ſpeedily-and 
eafily that can be imagined. 

All Ariſtotle's Literature was in his 
Mother-Tongue, -and perhaps he knew 
no other ; yet King Philip did ſo much: 

admire. 
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admire him for his great Learning, that 
he writ to him in theſe words :. I thank 
the Gods, not ſa much on the account 
that a Son is born to me, as- that it is his 
good hap to be born. in thy. Life-time ;, for 
I hope that after he i perfectly inſtrutted 
by thee, he may be worthy of: us, and of ſo 
great a Kingdom. And Alexander him- 
ſelt was ſo ſenſible of the ineſtimable 
benefit of Ari/totle's Vernacular Educa- 
tion, that he lov'd him no lefs than he 
did his Father Ph/ip. | 

It is Your Highneſs's great happi- 
neſs, that You have an Alexander and 
an Ariſtotle to write after : and may the 
Great Example of the One excite You to 


the imitation of thoſe Heroic Archiev- 


ments, that all Languages are little e- 
nough to expreſs; and the Learning of 
the Other tit You, like Czſar, ro write 
Your own Commentaries. 

If theſe ſmall Beginnings of a Learn- 
ed Exgliſh Education, which is ſo much 
for the Honour and Advantage of all 


| 'Engliſh-men, be favourably enter- 


tained by Your Highneſs, and the 
Nation, the Author will be encou- 
raged to proceed to ſome further 
A 3 Im- 
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Improvements of what he has begun 
for the Publick Good. And who knows 
but the reviving of this piece of the 
beſt Antiquity has been reſerv*d for 
Your Highneſs's Times, whoſe great Ge- 
nius, andearly Advances in Learning,to- 
gether with ſo Great a Conduct, do all 
concur to raiſe the Hopes and ExpeQta- 
tions of the Nation, that Your Highneſs 
may (by the Favour of Heaven) prove 
a moſt Learned and Virtuous Prince, 
an Ornament to the Royal Family, and 
a great Bleſſing to Your native Coun- 
try ? And that Your Highneſs may eve- 
ry day more and more increaſe and 
confirm theſe Hopes to the Joy of all 
_ Men, is the moſt ardent prayer 
Or, 


Moſt Huſtrious Prince, 


Your Highneſs's moſt humble, 


and moſt devoted Servant, 


(vi) 
The PREFACE, 


| Humbly ſubmitted to the Learned © } ; 
1 Reader. # 


O writean Engliſh Grammar for Eng - 
liſþ Youth, may ſeem to many, at 
firſt view, a very ſuperfluous and ri- 
diculous thing > but if the Reader 

have a little patience, I hope to make it appear 

to all the World, that it 1s ſo far from bein | 
ſuperfluous, that on the contrary it is the moſt 6. | 
neceſſary, and beſt Expedient to promote all 

good Learning that ever was thought of ſince E 

the diſſolution of the Roman Empire. i | 

The indiſpenſible neceſflity of Grammar ; 

makes the conſideration of it of far greater im- 

portance to Mankind, than of any other Art or 

Science whatever : for Grammar, or the Art of 

Letters, is univerſally neceſſary, and uſcfu] to all 

Perſons of whatſoever Quality, Condition or 

Sex ; becauſe it poliſhes and perftects thoſe noble 

Faculties of Reaſon and Speech, by which Men 

are diſtinguiſhed from Brytes. | | 

And therefore it hath ever been the great care 
and concern of all civiliz'd Nations, to found and 
| ere& Grammar Schools, for the cultivating and 

. } improving the Children of both Rich and Poor, 

that there might be a conſtant ſupply and ſuc- 

ceſſion of Learned Men to fit at the Helm of 

Publick Afﬀairs, without whoſe wiſe Conduct no 

Kingdom or State can be preſerved from Barba- 

rity and Miſery : fox Men without Learning, 

A4 | are 
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are rather rough-draughts of Men, than Men. 

But alas! thisnoble Art that ſo much improves 
and refines humane Underſtanding, and is the 
Golden Key to unlock all other Liberal Artsaud 
Sciences, and the Gate that gives an eaſy en- 
trance into all Forein Languages, is it ſelf the 
hardeſt of all others to be attain'd to; tho-not 
by reaſon of any intrinſick or inſeparable Diffi- 
culty that is in it, but becauſe it is every where 
miſunderſtood, and conſequently miſapply's e- 
ver fince the Latin Tongue ceas'd to be a ling 
Language. - 

' Both Mafters and 5cholars in all the European 


Schools, are ſo miſerably toyl'd and perplex'd in 


teaching and learning Grammar, that almoſt all 


' learned and ingenious Perſons ſhun to be School- 


maſters, bat whom neceflity drives to thoſe 
Workhouſes for the neceſſary ſubfiſtance of Life. 
And generally all Children are utterly averſe to 
go to the Schools, where they find nothing for ſe- 
veral years together, but a conſtant Series of in- 
ſaperable Dit-culties, like one Wave upon the 
back of another, ready to overwhelm their weak 
Underſtandings: and the reaſon is, becauſe they 
are forc'd to cleave the Block with the blunt end 
of the Weds. 'Is it any wonder then to ſee fo 
much ſweat and pains with fo little ſucceſs, in 
all-Schools without exception ? | 

Many of the Nobility and Gentry ( whoſe 
Children need Learning moſt, and in whom it 
would be moſt bereficial to Mankind) are by 
reaſon of theſe hardſhips often at a loſs, whether 
ro indulge thoſe pledges of their Love, and hopes 
of their Families,in an eaſy Ignorance, or to pur- 
chaſe their Learning at ſo dear a. rate, as the 
racking and torturing their tender Wits, ener- 
_— | im vating 
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vating their Spirits, and forfeiting, for the moſt 
art, the eaſinels and contentment of their 
Minds which ought to be the continual Com- 
panions of their younger years. 
The conſideration” of theſe Diftreſſes every 
where, both: upon Maſters and Scholars, has en- 
aged the Endeavours of many Learned and 


cellent Men of ſeveral Nations to ſtudy, and 


find out various new Methods, and compoſe va- 
rious new Forms of Grammar ; but all to little 
or no purpoſe: for the old difficulties ſtill con- 
tinue under all their new Methods, like an Er- 
ror in” the firſt Concottion, that cannot be 
mended in the ſecond and third. 

The Author, who has been long chain'd to 
theſe Gallies, and has tugg'd at the,Oar for 
many years, having a Fellow-feeling, and be- 
ing a Fellow-ſufferer with his Brethren in this 
kind of Calamity, is willing, among others, 
before he go off the Stage of this World, to 
caſt his Mite into the common Treaſury ; 
which he hopes will contribute more to the 
eaſe and comfort of his Fellow-labourers, and 
their Scholars, than any thing that has ever 
yet been attempted, to alleviate their Bondage, 
and ſweeten their Lives while they grind in 


thoſe Mills. | 


But yet he would not be miſtaken, as if he 
thought himſelf any taller than thoſe who went 
before him ; but being very thoughtful in this 
great and common Concern of Mankind, and 
{tanding apon the Shoulders of others, he 
thinks he bas made ſome further Diſcoveries 
which he humbly ſubmits ro the candor and 
judgment of the Learned, 
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He fays then, that the principal End and 
Uſe of Grammar is univerſally miſtaken by all 
the Exropean Nations, who think it to be no- 
thing elſe but an Inſtrument to acquire;ſome un- 
known Tongue : Whereas the true End and 
Uſe of Grammar is to teach us how to ſpeak 
and write well and learnedly in a Language al- 


. ready known, according to the unalterable 


Rules of right Reaſon, which are the ſame in 
all Languages how different ſoever they be. 

The Greeks and Komans writ all their Lear- 
ned Books in their Mother-Tongue, and al- 
ways had their Grammars in their own Lan- 
guage, and for that only, and for no other ; 
which made their Application to Learning {© 
eaſy andſucceſsful, that it was as rare to find 
any of their Youth of either Sex, that were put 
to School, fail of being Learned, as it is rare tor 
the Youth of the preſent European Nations to at- 
tain to ſome little ſmattering of it, after ſeveral 
years drudgery in the Schools. 

* It is not any Language as ſuch, that makes a 
Perſon Learned : but the Wiſdom and Know- 
ledg, that is written in that Language, which 
without the Art of Grammar can never be well 
underiiood. The common People in Rome, or 
Athens ( tho they could ſpeak Latin.and Greek 
from the Cradle) were not one jot more learn- 
ed than the Vulgar in England or France. Then 
if Learning con(1{t not in Sounds, but in Senſe, 
why may not Eygli/h-men be as learned with- 
out Greek or Latin, as the Greeks and La- 
tins - were without Enghſþ? A common Sea- 
man or Soldier may (if his Memory be good ) 
attain to the ſeveral Languages of thoſe Coun: 
trys where. he travels ; and ſuppoſe among them 
Hebrew, 
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Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ;, «yet without - the 
Art of Grammar he is as illiterate and un- 
tearned as before. 

What can we imagine to be the reaſon that 
ſo few among us, who are not bred Scholars, 
- can neither ſpeak nor write well, nor with a- 
ny competent meaſure of underſtanding make 
uſe of our own Englifp Books ? Sure it is not for 
want of Greek or Latin, more than of }elch 
or Triſh; for Words are but the Conduit-pipes 
to convey Senſe and Learning, being in them- 
ſelves neither learned nor-unlearned. Here it 
may beasked, how then it comes to paſs that 
Scholars can ſpeak, and write with more ſenſe 
and underſtanding than others ? I anſwer, that 
it is not for having Greek or Latin, or any o- 
ther Forein Language, but becauſe they Bo 
learned the Art of Grammar with thoſe Lan- 
guages, which yet they might have learned far 
better, and with much leſs expence of Mony, 
Time, and Pains, in their Mother-Tongue, as 
the Greeks and Romans did. 

Tho, as I ſaid before, the chief end of Gram- 
mar be not to acquire a Forein Tongue, any 
more than the Mathematics or any other Art ; 
yet it is of excellent uſe to attain to all 
Tongues, and all Liberal Arts and Sciences ; 
for he that is a good Grammarian in his Mother- 
Tongue, may, without any Miracle ( if his 
Memory be ſtrong enough) attain to as many 
Languages as Mithridates King of Pontus, with 
little or no pains in any Forein Grammar, 

Can any thing be imagined more abſurd and 
ridiculous, than to put Children to learn Latin 
and Grammar at once ? To learn an unknown 
Tongue by an unknown Art, muſt needs be a 
. gl | K Barba- 
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Barbarous and Gothic Cuſtom ; for I am very 
{ure it is neither Greek nor Roman, The great 
Tully himſelf would have thought it ſuch a mor- 
tification to him in the height of his Strength 
and Wit, that it is more than probable the 
World had never been bleſt with his excellent 
and learned Works, had he been obliged to 
learn Latin, after the ſame manner that our 
poor Children are forced to before they be ten 
ycars old, 

I am perſwaded that a Youth who is made a 
good Grammnarian im his Mother-T ongue, may 
afterwayds ( 1 under good Condu) read and 
underſtand all the Roman Authors extant, ei- 
ther in Proſe or Poetry, in as little or leſs 
time than another of equal Age and Capacity 
can be Malter of Lillys Grammar alone, And 
that this may not ſeem {o very ſtrange and im- 
pracicable, let any Schookmaſter take a Boy 
that has bcen perfecily taught the Grammar of 
his Mother Tongue,and put him immediately to 
a plain Latin Author, without ſo much as teach- 
ing him firic to decline or conjugate one word 
in Lat, hz hall learn more in one Month, 
than another of the {ame Age and Capacity can 
pouilibly do in a whole quarter of a Year in the 
common Methods. And ſuppoſe, for inſtance, 
the firit Sentence that offers it {elf be this, Pa- 
ter amat filium: after the Maſter has conſtrued 
it to him in the natural 'order, he will tell him 
as readily as if he had been ſeven years at Laten, 
that Pater is a Noun Subitantive of the Nomi- 
native Caſe, of the Maſculine Gender, and of + 
the Singular Number ; that amat is a Verb 
Active Tranlitive of the third Perſon Singular 
of the Preſent Tenſe, and of the Indicative 
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| Mood ; that fil:nm is the Accnlative of the Ob- 
|/ jc after the Verb Active amat. and 'fo of any 
| other plain Sentence; and all this in leſs than a- 

| quarter ofan hour, which many cannot doin the 

| | common Methods, after they have been a whole 
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year at the Latin School, Nor is it unlikely by 
this time, that every word in the Sentence has 
| inſenſibly fixt it ſelf in his Memory without his 
care or concern. Would not fome weak Peo- 
ple be apt to think that this were Conjuring, or 
Legerdemain, when it is nothing elle but the real 
| effeRtof a rational Education in the Mother- 
| Tongue, which is the true Standard and Mea- 
fure of all our Attainments in Forein Langua- 
es « | 
| - But here ſome will be ready to object, That E 
the many J1doms, and burdenloin Exceptions 1 
that are in the Latin Tongue, will top the 
Youth's career, and be a clog at his heels.in 
ſpite of this rational Conduct. To which I 
anſwer, firſt, That all Languages have their 
Idioms, and anomalous words no leſs thaw the: 
Latin; and therefore that difficuity is not pecu- 
liar to the Latin Tongne only, more than to- 
Engliſh or any other Larguage. Secondly, That 
the only way they can be a hindrance to him: 
is (by ſtopping his progreſs in reading Authors) 
to put him to get by heart, as a particular 
Task, unconnected and louſe Words, of Ter- 
minations, Which like Ropes of Sand, are no- 
{ooner done but undone; or rather like the Si- 
ſyphian Stone, which tumbles down much faſter 
than it was'foal'd ap. But if -no words, whe- 
ther. Analogous.or Anomalous, be minded any 
where bat in” the - contexture 'of good Senle ;, 
they wilt of- courſe infauate themſelves into the: 
Memory 
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Memory by frequent reading, as they do in the 
Mother-Tongue by frequent converſation. 

We do not put our Children to toil them- 
ſelves in the Mother-Tongue with a task of 
words, whether regular or irregular ; and yet 
they equally underſtand them all. And if the 
Child be ask'd how he came by ſo many words, 
he can tell you no more than if you ſhould 
convey ſomething into his Pocket by ſtealth, and 
then ask him how it came there. 

Thus it has pleaſed God in his Mercy to 
Mankind,to make the acquiring not only of one, 
but of ſeveral Languages, fo eaſy to Children 
by Converſation, that they never complain of 


it as any burden, but ave rather apt to think it -F 


i5 natural to them; tho that be a miſtake : for 
he that never heard a word ſpoken, can never '. 
ſpeak a word; and therefore thoſe that are 
born deaf, are perpetually dumb. But if Chil- 
dren were obliged, by ſtated Leſſons, to get 
their Mother-T ongue alone by heart, they 
would either pretend to be deaf, or at leaſt 
wiſh they were ſo, to be freed from thoſe Anxie- 
ties that muſt unavoidably attend them. And 
tho the acquiring of Language by reading be 
more laborious and leſs expeditious than by 
converſation, yet it is next to converſation, be- 
ing a kind of commerce with the dead or ab- 
ſent ;, but there is neither of the two in getting 
looſe words by heart. By all this it is mani- 
feſt, that opprefling the Memory with Forein 
. Grammars, and Forein Words in ſet Leſſons, 
is the next great Impediment of attaining to 
Learning and Languages. 
The third and laſt Impediment that is any 
thing conſiderable, is the putting mn to 
| «bal earn 
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learn Grammatical Propoſitions or Rules barely 
propos'd, without giving any reaſon for what 
15 affirmed : This makes Children ſeem-{o iiu- 
pid and unlearned ( 'hen they chance to be 
ask'd a Reaſon why the thing is fo, or fo) that 
they cannot endure to be interrogated by any 
ody in their Learning, but uſually withdraw 
themſelves, or cry, being griev'd and aſham'd 
of their Ignorance ; which yet is neither their 
own fault nor their Teacher's, but of the bad 
Tools they have to work by. Young ones are 
of themſelves very inquiſitive and curious to 
know the Reaſons of things ; and therefore 
moſt Infants are full of their pretty whys, and 
wherefores; which when ſolidly anſwer'd, are 
both _ and profitable to them. To 
remove , this Block out of Childrens way, I 
have given the beſt Reaſons I could for every 
Propoſition I lay down in my Book : for a bare 
Affirmation without a Reaſon for it, is rather 
a parroting, Rote than a rational Knowledg ; 
and the more ſenſible any Child is, he takes 
the greater pleaſure in any thing that has ſome 
colourable Reaſon ſubjoin'd to it. And beſides, 
to reaſon a Child into his Learning, greatly ad- 
. vances the rational Faculty, which is no leſs 
improv'd by frequent Reaſoning, than Writing 
is by frequent paduwaany Fm Singing by frequent 
Singing : And every body knows that Habits 
are acquired by repeated Acts ; and what ha- 
bit more neceſſary than that of Reaſon and Un- 
derſtanding ? | 
Let none miſtake me, as if I thought the La- 
tin Grammar altogether uſeleſs ;-for I think.it 
very uſeful, as a Repoſitory, to be often con- 
julted in -our reading as we do our Dittiona- 
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ries, which I think is the ſureſt way to make e- 
very thing in it our own ; but to opprels the 
Memory by getting ſo much by heart, is ſo far 
from promoting Learning, that it is a very great . 
hindrance to it : for one Word ſhnffles out a- 
n-ther, but one Senſe does not drive out ano- 
ther : and therefore Senſe is a more faithful - 
Preſerver of all Words, than an overcharg'd 
Memory. 
Our young Gentlewomen, who have ge- 
nerally been diſcouraged from'good Learning 
(their more nice and tender Conſtitutions not 

being able to endure thoſe rugged and thorn 

Difficulties in-the Methods'hirherto practiſed 
may, if they Ye not wanting to themſelves, at- 
tain to a perfe&t knowledg of the Art of Gram- 
mar in the method here propoſed, by which 
they- may become as learned as thoſe-excellent 
Greek and Roman Matrons recorded in Hiſto- 
ry ; Which will contribute much more to the 
good of their Children and Families afterward, 
than all thoſe inferior Attainments which take 
'up ſo much of their beſt time, and'which are 
generally uſ{cleſs to them in the remaining part 
'of their lives. And if any of them have a ge- 
"nerous ambition of underſtanding the Greek or 
-Latin T ongue, they may now do it at a much 
-eaficr rate than ſome excellent Engliſþ Ladies of 
*Þur own time, who with a maſculine Courage 
waded through a thouſand Difficulties till they 
attain'd to a great perfe&tion in all humane 
Learning, notwithſtanding thoſe TAbyrinths 
and Mazes that lay in their way in the ordinary 
Method. Andif the Author has found ont the 
true Secret of an eaſy and rational Education, 
that may prove to the advantage of the fair ber, 
: wrt 
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who have ſo many Slights and Aﬀrants.put npon 
them for want of Learning, he thinks all his 
Pains and I abour happily bettow'd. 

I hope the | polanss will forgive me, if I be 
fore'd to make uſe of ſome terms not uſual in 
Grammar, as Subjeth, Predicate, Objett, and 
{ach like, which I rot uſed out of vanity, 
but of necellity, either to prevent Circumlo- 
cutions in terms. of Art, or to avoid term 
which are vagous or common - to ſeveral 
Arts. If I have borrowed theſe Terms from 
Logick, I am perſwaded that Ai/toxle bor- 
rowed them firit from Grammar, which was in 
being long before his Logic, which I think 
(with ſubmillion to better Judgments) to be 
nothing elſ2 but Grammar, except his {uperad- 
ded invention of Syllogiſms, and ſome other 
things of 1cſs uſe, which he ingrafted upon the 
Stock of Grammzr. And in my weak opinion the 
Art of thinking and {peaking are not two, but one 
Art; for Granm firit teaches us how to con- 
ceive of things in the order of Nature, and then 
how to exprels our Conceptions by ſpeaking or 
writing: for we can never ſpeak or write well, 
what we cannot rightly conceive; Speaking be- 
ing nothing elſe but vocal Thoughts, and 
Thoughts but filent Speaking, and Writing the 
Imagesor Characters of them both. - 

TI have choſen the Socratical way of Queſti- 
on arid Anſwer in my Book, as moſt inttruc- 
tive ; the frequent Interlocutions making Learn- 
ing leſs tedious, and more intelligible to Chil- 
dren, who are very ſociable Creatures, and love 
good company in every thing they do. 

I was willing to deliver at the ſame time what 
belongs to the ſame head, that it might not be 

2 look'd 
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look'd for in two ſeveral places; yet any thing 
the Teacher thinks morg nice or remote from 
the Child's Capacity at"tirit, he may paſs over 
it ſicco pede, till afterwards : for whatever is to 
be firſt learn'd, is much eaſier and plainer than 
in the common Acc:dence; 
' [ have not ſet down ſo many Examples as 06- 
therwiſe might be uſeful, becauſe I would not 
diſcourage Children with a bulky- Book ;, but 
the diſcreet Teacher may ſupply that defet 
when he finds it needfal. And as for thoſe that 
think to become good Grammarians by the Book 
alone, without a Maſter, they will find them- 
ſelves miſtaken,and loſe their labour : for the Art 
of Grammar, tho in plain Englih, is no leſs a 
Myſtery to the unlearned, than a Mechanick 
Trade in plainer Engl, which yet requires a 
Maſter, and ſeven years Apprenticeſhip. 
' This is all ] have to ſay, as to the Method of 
the Book, ſubmitting it in every thing, elfe-to 
the favorable Correction of the Learned. —_— - 
 '. Now ſince no Language in the World ſeems | 
? more capable of having all manner of Learning \ 
treaſur'd up in it, than our Engl: Tongne ; 
why may we not, after the laudable Example 
of-ehe Greeks and Romans ( beſides our Latin 
Schbols) ſet up Grammar, Khetoric, and Phi- 
loſophy Schools'in our Mother-Tongne, that Fo- 
Teiners abroad may cover to learn our Lan- 
mage, as we do Greek and Latin for thoſe 
Treafures of Learning and Knowledg that are 
lock'd up in them ? Qur Language has (belides 
us mate eaſineſs) a peculiar felicity, by whictr 
we may incorporate into it whatever uſeful or | 
1tgnificant words we find in Greek or Latin, or | 
any other Forem Language, Thurs the cultwat- | 
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| ing and GU our Mother-Tongue with all 
manner of Literature, would ſoon make 
our happy Iſland famous for all kind of Learn- 
ing and Virtue, wbich would then be eafily 

| diffusd into the Minds and Manners of People, 
having ſuch an eaſy and native Vehicle as the 
Mother-Tongue. This would be a more effec- 
tual means to Teform the corruption of Man- 
ners, ſo much complain'd of among us, than all 
the coercive and penal Laws that can be de- 
viſed : for, as Learning and Virtue generally 
go together, ſo Ignorance and Vice are inlepa- 

| rable Twins; or more properly, Ignorance is 
' the Mother, and Vice the Daughter. , 
If thoſe who have Power and Authority in 

the Nation, were pleas'd to oil the Wheels of 
a learned Engliſh Education, and put them 
once in motion, by encouraging Perions quali- 


'fied to carry on ſuch an excellent Delign, I am 


'perſwaded we might in a few years have a 

ndred leamed and virtuous Perſons for one 

we have now. Britanniam, quam natt: ſums, 
/ hanc ornemw. == 

| Were we as induſtrious in improving and 

| cultivating our Language, as the Greeks and Re- 

mans were, we might equal, if not exceed them, 

having many Advantages not known in their 

time. We might Have as lcarned Leaders and 

Commanders, both by Sea and Land, as they 

had, who by their Learning, Civility and Elo- 

quence in their Mother-Tongue, inlarged their 

Dominions no leſs than by their Arms: The 

barbarous Nations being, as it were, ambitious 

| to be conquered by ſuch brave and generous E- 

.nemies, who ſought rather to ſubdue their Bar- 

barity, and civilize their Manners, than to en- 

| | is $34 IRE ſlave 
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ſlave their Perſons, or ruin their Countries; * 
Muſt we (till grace their dead Languages with 
the Title of L:rere humaniores, and leave our 
own out, by which we tacitly ſeem to 2cknow- 
ledg our ſelves Gentem barbaram, aut {altem 
minus humanam? And fince it pleas'd God to 
convey Chriitianity into the Iſle of Great Britain 
on the Wings of thele learned Languages 
which are now dzad, ought not the Brit:fþ 
Chriſtians, in a gratetul ſenſe of ſuch Goodneſs, 
to poliſh, refine,and enrich their living Language 
with all excellent Knowledgs, were it for no 
other end but tv carry the Ghriftian Religion 


"to other wretched and barbarous Nations, : who 


for want - of Learning and Virtue, are but a 
kind of more ſavage Beaſts ? 

To conclude; It no Children were to learn 
Latin, or any other Forein Language, till they 
had firſt learn'd the Art of Grammar in their k 
Mother-Tongue, I doubt not but our: Latin: ! 
Schools would foon become much more ſucceſs- ! 
ful and uſeful to the Nation than ever yet they | 
have been. . 
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Art of Letters: 


Queſt. What is Grammar? + - + 

Anſw, \Rammar .1$ an Art that 

Teaches the Right Way 

of Speaking) and Writing, 

according to the particular Forrm of eerK 
Language. 

Q. How many Parts of Grammararechere 2 

. 4. There are four Parcs of Grammar z 

Eetters, ;. SyNables, Words, and- Sentences. 


fo 


(>) 
_ Of the Letters. 


Fury What is a Letter ? 
Anſw. A Letter is the Charafer or Mark 
of an individual or ſingle ſound. 
; Q. How ave the ketters diſtinguiſhed in 
m_ of their ſound ? 
- Letter ,..ip reſpeſt of their 
ditogajie into Fapels and 


A. A Vowel is a Letter that can be 
ſounded aloge without @:Conſonant, 

Q. What is a Conſonant ? 

A. A Conſonant is a Letter: that cannot 
be without a Fooyl. - 

” How” many Letters are there in 
Englith ? 

!. There are T; wenty. Six Letters jn 
"EE. viz. a,b,c,d,e,f, g, h,i, þ K, | 
1, m, n,O, Þ, q.r, s. ty u, V, W, X, Y, Z 

__Q. How manyof t them 4 are Vowels? 
3 A; Six of them are Forels, viz. a,e, 1, 
10; v,.y," all the reſt-axe Conſonants. 
..:Q.: hat Confonants are called Mutes ? 
A.iTihe-Conſorants, by c,d, f,g, kyp; tr, 
are called utes. 
« 5*2Q7" Wbwis a Mute ſo-called? 
: 1,261 A) Inte: 1s: ſoucalled, becauſe'n Li- 
quid betore-it cannot\ be ſounded with-it 
in 


on 4 Þ * , 
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in the ſame Syllable with the Powel after 
It; as, 7Þ0- __ 

Q., What Confonants are called Liquids? . 

A. The Confanants 1,n,r, are called 
Liquids. 

, Why # a Liquid ſo calkd? 
A. A Liquid is ſoralled, becauſe a Mute 
before it can be ſonnded with'it in” the 
ſame Syllable with the Powe! after it; 
SY ek 

Q. Ts not m a Liquid? 

A. is not a Liquid. becauſe a ute 
before 1t'cannot, withont force, be ſound- 
ed with it in' the ſame SylIlable with the 
Powel after it. | 

Q. Tha ſetter? 

A. His a Note of Aſpiration or Breath: 
zng, rather than a'fetter z and therefore 
the Aſpirats, c<, eb, pb, rh, ſh, th, are but 
ſingle Conſonants expreſs'd by two Cha- 
ratters. : 

Q. How zs c ſounded ? | | | 

A. The genuine or natural found of 
c is hard like k, but we always ſound ir 
ſoft like s before -e, # and y, as' in the 
word; Centre, Citron, Cypher. = 

Q. How 7 g ſounded ! '* | 
A. The genuine ſound of p is hard, as 
in the word good; but for the molt 
we ſound it ſott, like 7, before e, i, and y;' 


as inthe words Gentle, Ginger,' Eeypr. 


*\ 
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:. Q. How is ti ſounded before a Vowel? | 
A. We ſound t before a Yowel, 
like . ſt; as'in the word Relation ; - but 
when. s or. z comes before it, or when it 


3s in the firſt or Jaſt *yllable of a word, 


then 2 keeps -its natural ſound ; as in 
the words, Chriſtian, tied, ſevcritie, 
Q. How zs ph ſounded? | | 
A.” Pb 1s ſounded like f, and is uſually 
written inſtead of f in wordsderived from 


the Greek; as, a Prophet, a #hiloſopher, &c. 


Q. How is ch ſounded ? 


A. V\ e lound chin meer Engliſh words, . 


as in the word Check ; but in words bor- 
rowed from the Greek, we nſually ſound 
it like k, as in the words, Chriſt, Cha- 
ralter, &c. 

Q. How is w ſounded ?! 

A, We uſually ſound w like the Vow- 
el u, and for the moſt part we write irc. 
inſtead of «v, in the middle and end of 
words, as in Vowel, Law, Bow, &c. 

.. Q, Howisy ſounded? 
. A. When y begins a Syllable, we ſound 
.it. as in-the word yea, and then it is a re- 


"al Conſonant;- every where elſe it is a 
Yowel, and as ſounded like z ; and 1s al- , 
ways Written at the end: of words inſtead | 

'- of s, as in My, thy, &c.- 


'F Since different Sounds ſhoyld in Rea- 
fon have ifferent Names leading to theft 
W- Sounds, 


(5s) 


Sounds, it would be much for the eaſe 4 
young Scholars and their Teachers, to c 

c hard, kee; c ſoft, ſee; by hard; ghee'z 
g ſoft, jce ; cb ſoft, chee ; ch hard, ke; pb, 
fee; /h, ſhee ; th thee; wh, whee; y Con- 
fonant, yy and gu, quee, ſince :t ts but 
one ſingle Conſonant under two CharaQters. 
And if the Printers did a!ſo diſtinguiſh them 
by ſome Point, it would make them much 
more eaſie ; for it is a great Oppre/ſion' of 
Children, to force them, contrary to Reaſon, 
to give different ſounds to the ſame Chara- 
Qeers, without the leaſt mark of diltinQion. 


Q. What 7s a Diphthong or double 
Yowel > 

A. A Diphthnng or double Vowel, .is rwo 
fingle Vowels foundcd together in one 
continued Breath. 

Q. Which are the moſt uſual Diphthongs 
in Engliſh ? | 

A. The moſt uſual Diphthongs in En- 
gliſh are theſe thirteen, ai, ei, 0s, au, eu, 
Ou, ee, 00, ea, ev, 0a,ie, ui, aS in the words 
aid, eight, join, fault, feud, found, feed, food, 
Meat, Pople, Roat, piece, build. "F 


Note, y and w are often the ſubjun#;ve, 
or latcer Vowels of a Diphthong, inſt=a 
of 1 an4 u, eſpecia!ly in the end of words, 


25 buy, 'fem, &c. 


Y 3 


An W=ten Homme alt =o At HOO Ao 
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| . When two. Vowels. that uſually make 4 
Diphthong are to be. ſounded ſeparately ih 
mo diftin# Sylables, ſome. put two Points, 
called a Dizreſis, 'vr Mark of diviſion over 


the Jubjundive or latter Vawel, as in the 


word, Creator.. | 
:.Q. How are the Letters. diſting uiſhed in 
reſpect of their, Form or Figure? : yt 
'" Ae; The Letters, in, reſpe& of. their 
Form or Figure, are diſtinguiſhcd. inta 
Great and Smab.. wp " i 
' 'Q. Where are the Great, or Capical 
Letters uſed? , - - 
" A. The Great, or Capital Letters ate ons 
ly. uſed in the beginning of Words. 

Q_ What Words. begin with Capitals, or 
Grear Letters ? | 

A. The firſt, word of eyery new Peri- 
od; the firſt word of every Verſe; all 
proper Names, and -AdjeQtives derived 
of proper Names; all Names or Titles of 

onour and Dignity ; all Names of Arts, 
Offices, and Trades ;, all, Emphatical: or 
Remarkable Words begin with Caprtals, 


or Great Letters, and in Exgliſh, the firſt 


Perſon ſingular, 1, is always written 
by a Captal. 
*.Q. How t5 the ſmall s written ? 
A. The imall s is uſually. written long 
-- in 


| 
] 
| 
| 


TY We 


in: the beginning and middle df words! 
and always ſhott .in- the'ehdy/ as Seaſoitty 
Seſſi Ons. 


Of theFor mation of the Letters 


Qu How are Oe Lerrtys ns 't 
reſpel# of the Oradis of Iaſtritniiit eee? 

- A. The Letters; 'in-reſpi boy 
ganc, or” Mmſtroments 6f $pecaH#1! Na 
ſtinguiſhed- "re" Gun lis Palins, and 
Labials. Or! 3017 09310 5:46 

Q Which ade:th Guitiifals? CY OIR As 110 

1he Gutturals, or Rs 0 Way 
are' Choſe whith\gre-forme@-by kT {ofte 
or barder Exyr- ſto 6fthe Spirit'or Breath 
out:of the" Throati/a$%cg pK 

Q.:Which:ars he Palatines'? 2 

A. The Palatines; 'or oral 
are thoſe that are "formed by a ſofter 
or harder Inprefen/ 'of the Tongue 
againſt the Palate, whence they are 
alſo called Ling uals, or ' Penhbe. ( Lets 
ters,i'as dil ing oy hs; * ( 

Q.: Which are the Labials? FE 
»::A.1The Labials; or  Lip+ :Letters; are 
thoſe that are formed by a ſofter or hay- 
_ yn of the Lips together, 
as b, f, m 
e 5:Q., Hos. Ah 4be Vowels fomed' ? Þ 

14. All the VowHs are formed with me 
Month open ; the Vowel a with a grezte 


| peaked 


— 
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| 6pening, all' the reſt with ia leſſer opens; | 
ing 3.4 is Guttural,: e and''s Palatine, & , += 

and u Labial, | 

Q. Of what uſe is it to know how the 


Totters are formed? +1 1 1:14 | 
A. To know how the Letters are form- 

| ed, is of great uſe; .1/t.. to help Children 
\ that.have any Impediment in their Speech. 
2dly. xo know the-trye-Derivation , and 
Compoſition,of Words ;, for the Letters 
vf the ſame Organ being ſonear in ſound, 
are often put for'one another, as v-for f, 
| in Knives y' t'for d, in forc!t, 


+ The Letters ave. called: the Elements of 
Speech, becauſe they are, the firſt Printiples of 
which al! Speech 28 compoſed ; for Syllables 
are made of Letters, and Words of SyNlables, 
and Sentences of Words... 


I ' + - Of Syllables. 
.+ QaH/hat is a SyNable? 
A. A Syilable is a ſoung uttered. in one 


Breath. and conſiſts of one ſingle Fowel, 
or Diphthons,alone's or with one or more 


: Conſonants joyned: with It; HEE, 

-Q. Can there be any Syllable without a 
Vowel ? p | 

A. Ehere can be no Sylabie without a 

. Fowel, becauſe no Confonakt cin be ſound- 


Q Hes 


x 
* 


"ed alone, - _ 


Pa tht Is © 


: 2. How | many Syllables are there \an- @ 
Word ? 1 '2 

A. There are as many Syllables in a 
word, as it has ſingle Yowels or Dipbthongs 
- in it; except e mute at the end of ſome 
Engliſþ Words, 


f_ Since the preateſt difficulty \4n Reading, 
Writing. and Spell 5k liſh # ceaſing 
by the Vowel e .in the end of many Words; 
we ſhall ſhew the true uſe of it in the followi 

Wueſtions z and for diſtinion ſake, call it 
e Servile, | | 


Of e Servilte. 


Q., What is the uſe of e Servile ? 

A. E Servile is of great uſe in the Engliſh 
Tongne ; for by its help we can botrow 
the molt {ignificant'and uſeful Words from 
other Lavguages, to inrich our own ; and 
fo far diſguiſe and transform them into 
good Engliſh, 'that others cannor lay claim 
to them as theirs; as for Example, theſe 
Latin words, Candela, Vinea, Linea, Bru- 
tum, Centrum, are made good Eneliſh, by 
the help of e Servile, thus; a Candley' a 
Vine, a Line, a Brute, a Centre. - 

Q. What need is there 10 diſguiſe words 
borrowed from other Languages? * . Ei 
- *A,/ It is neceſſary to diſguiſe Words -bor- 
roxed from other Languages, vecot lO 

| | ree 
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free»People ſhould [have a (Foreign \Face on 
their currenc Words, more than on their 
eurrent\G6in, both being Badges of (Conqueſt 
or Slavery. , of | 2% , 


a x Thus the Romans borrowed: a /mwltitude 
of Words from the Greeks, which they made 
their, op by altering. the Accent, *ewtaiting 
1d . cutting. off their Terwminations, with other 
purions Gbanges, wpy ) 


1i Q: How 5.e Servile diftinguiſhed ? 

A. E Servile is diſtinguiſhed into ie Subs 
junfive, e Liquid, and e 1:ute, 

Q. Where #e Snbjunctive written ? 

A. E Subjunttve is written at the end of 
a word, after & {ingle Conſonant, tÞ make 
the. ffagle Yorel before it long, 


_ +4Q-: Hew+can e Subjunftive, after a ſingle 


Coulſonant, maks the, fingle Vowel: before it 
? | 


AE Subjunttive is really ſounded with 
the; ſingle Powel betore the Conſonants. and fo 
makes the Subjuniftve or latter: Yowel of, a 
Di. bthong ; otherwiſe it, could not make the 
Sy!l4ble 1ong, as; in the words, Fire, more, 
pale, read, Fier, moer,: pael. 

Q. Where 1s © Liquid written ? 
kd. E Ziguid. is written-at the end of a 
word, after a YMute, and a Liquid, tutdound- 
ed/ſwitftly between themy as in the woras, 
p14 1 1! \Gandte, 


(1h) 


Candle, Troulbe,. Apple, Acre, read rapidly. 
Candel, Troubel, Appel, Aker. ly 
 Q. Has not e Liquid jometimes the farce. of, 
e. Subjunctive alſo? -., "ET ry 
* A. E Liquid has alſo the, force off e <ubs, 
jun&ive, when the ſingle: Vowel before. the 
Mute aud the: Liguid.mult . be ſounded long, 
as in the words, Bible, Bridle, Te ;, but. 
if it muſt be-ſounded ſhort, the 1/ute muſt 
be doubled, as in Saddle, Tittle, Juggle, &c; 

Q. Hhrre zs e Mure pritten ? C 

A. E Mute is written ar. the end of a 
word, after 6 and-g, to ſhew they mult, be 
ſounded ſoft, as in the words, chances 
change," &C, 


Nate, When & follows d in the ſame Syllable,jt 
needs not e Mute after it,, to make it ſoft, be- 
cauſe it cannot. then be pronounced hard, as wn 


Judg, Judgment. 


Q. Is & Mute written any where elſe, but 
of ter c and g ſoft ? | 
A, Tlxre is no Neceſſity of writing 
Mute any where but afrer c and g ſoft ; yer 
it 1s often rack*d to many other words, withs 
our any other Reaſon, than corrupt Cuſtom, 
Q, 1s nat e Scervile ſometimes ſuppreſs dt 
A, E Servile is always, ſyuppreſs'd- before 
an additional 'Termin.tion that begins with a 
Vowel, to avoid the concurrence of two 
Fapels,. which might ſeem to make. a Diph* 
| thong 1 
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thong; as, Tone, timing, not timeing ; Trous 
ble, trcubled, not. troubleed; change, changed, 
not chnzed ; but © Mute muſt not be ſup- 
preſs'd before the Yowel a, leſt c or g ſbft 
ſhould be ſounded hard; as in the words, 
ferviceable, changeable, &c. | 

'.Q. Which are the additional Terminations- 
that begin with a Vowel ? 

» A. The additional Terminations that be- 
gin with a Vowel, arc ed, ing, en, er, es, eſt, 
'eth, iſh, able, age, ance. 
© 40. Hhat if on. additional Termination that 

begins with a Vowel, come after a ſingle Con- 
fonant, wi'b « ſhort Vowel before u ? | 

A. If an addi ional Termination that be- 

ins with a Yorel, come after a {1ngle Con- 

Fant with a ſhort Yowel before it, then the 


ſingle Conſonant muſt be doubled,leſt e Subjun- 
&:»e ſhould ſeem to be {uppreſsd; as, run, 
runneth; tun, tunned ; writ, mritten. 


Note, hen c bard ts doubled before an addi- 
'fional Terniin:twn, we nric*it by ck as bacy 
backing : When g hard is doubled b:fore an ad- 
'di tonal Termination, both are ſounded bard, 
as, beg, begging. | 


 'Q. Ts not the Vowel e ſounded at the end 
of any Engliſh word ? 

A. The Yowel e is nor both written and 
 . founded at the end of any Engliſh. word, 
except the ; in all orher Engliſh words, that 
fe {14 end 

* 
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/ 
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end in the ſound of e, we write the Diph 

| thong ea inſteadofe; 2s in yeo, plea, Sea, 8c; 

Q. How is a word rightly divided mea 
' Syllables? | 7 

A. A ward is rightly divided into Syllas 
bles by this one Rule, viz. Stop at every 
ſingle or double Yowel;, and if one or more 
Conſonants follow, join them with the tollows 
ing Vowel, as in the words, Cre-a-tor, Crea= 
ture, Masfter , but if any of them cannot 
be joyned together in the ſame Syllable with 
the following Yowel, it muſt of neceſſity be 
joyned with che foregoing Yomel, as in..the 
words, Mul-ti-tude, Mat-ter, Ser-pent ; where 
you may obſerve, that lt, tt, rp, are ſepa- 
rated becauſe they cannor. be ſounded roge= 
ther with the following Yowel. | Ny 

Q. What Conſonanrts can be joyned togetber 
in the ſame Syllable with the following Vowel? 

A. A Mute, and a Liquid after it, can © 
always be joyned together inthe ſarhe Sylla- 
ble with the following Powel ; as likewiſe s' 
with ſeveral bther Conſouants, which. may 
be known by ſounding rhem. 55H 

Q. How are compound words divided" ws 
Spelling ? 1 

A. In compound words the. compound= 
ing parts are always ſeparated” in Spekiing, 
as in the words, mis-take, un-eaſte. 
Q. To which Vowel muſt x te joyned ? | 
- A. X 1s nor properly one lingle Lerrer, - 
but an abbreviature. of &c s, which cannot, 
withe- 
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withbutiforoe,"'be ſounded with. the Papel 
after it ; and therefore mult ot neceſlity be, 


ſounded. with the Vowel before. i it, as in the 
word, Com-plex-i-0n. 

Q; What if a word: muſt be divided at the 
end of a Lane? © 

£. If for want of room, a word muſt be 
divided at the enti of a Line, a Sy/lable muſt 
not be. broken, buu a Hyphen or 'Mark of 


Umion made at the:end of the line, thus-- 


\ Q. How are words called i reſped# of their 
Syllables | ? 
+) A. i A wotd of :1one Syllable is called a 


Monoſyliable, a word of two a. Diſſyllable; 


any word of more than two a Polyſyllable. 

Q. tow are Syllables diſtinguiſhed in reſpebt 
of Buantity ? 
124. SyPables in reſpect of the quantity, or 
ſpace of time in which. they are pronounced, 
are diſtinguiſhed: into long and ſhort. 

\:Q.- What Syllables ore long ? 


A. All Drphtbongs are naturally long, be-. 
\cauſe two? owels pronounceÞtogerher in one 


continued Breath, take up more time than 


one ſingle -owmel. 


Q. What Sy llables are ſhort 2» 
A, All ſingle Yowels are naturally ſhort: 


exceptthey bc made long by the Accent, 


of 


»( WER. 
Of the Accent, * 
Q: What is the Accent ?. 
A. The: Accent or Tone, is the extenſion 


of the Voice, in pronouncing one -;Syllable . 


in a-word fouder and lenger- than the reſt, |. 
Q. How are Syllables diſtinguiſhedin refſped# 
of the Aecent ? / | 
A. Sy ſlables in reſpe& of the Accent, tare 
diſtinguiſhed: into Acute. and Grave. 
' Q. What 15 an Acute Syllable 2 | 
A. An Acute Syllable "is that which muſt 
be ſounded ſharp and long. 
Q. What is a Grave Syllable ? | 
4. A Grave Syllable is that which muſt be 
ſounded flat, and ſhort: 
Q: How many Syllables in a word are to be 
ſounded Azure ? | 
4. In every word. of: more than one Syl- 


able, whether it be ſimple or compound, 


there is bur one Syllable lounded acute, all 
the reſt'are ſounded grave, whether they be 
ſingle Yowels or Diphthongs. 

. Q How ſhall one know which Syllable in a 

word 1s to be founded acute ? aff. 
A. Fhe acute Syllable' is known by the 
Cuſtom of every Language; for tho Nature 
has put ane ucute ſound in» every wore of 
more than-one Syl/ab/e, yer it is the Cuſion 
of every Nation that determins it to-this or 

that Syllable. Ct, EX. 
Q. How 
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 Q. How is a ſingle Vowel made long by the 
Accent 7 #4 SZ7%. 4% Sf 

4. In evety acute Syllable there is a Diph- 
thong, or double ſound; for if the Yowel be 
fingle, it is ſounded donble in one continu= 
ed Breath; and ſometimes written double. 

Q. Is there no Mark to know the acute 
SyNable ? | Rl £0: 3-5 

A. The Greeks put this Mark.! over the 
acute Vowel or Diphthong 5 which, if done 
In other Languages, .their Pronounciation 
would not b: fo difficult for Foreigners to 
learq, as uſyally it is.  . + | 

Q. fre there net. ſome words diſtinguiſhed 
only by the Accent? | | 
_ A. There are many words written alike, 
and only diſtinguiſhed by the accent ;, as for 
Example, objc& is a Noun, bur. object is a 
Verb; orgior is 1 atin, but 6rator is Engliſh. 

Q. H hat is the principal thing in learning 
any Language ? 

A. The firſt and principal thing in learn- 
ing of any Language, is to get the. true Pro- 

nounciation of the words; for he that ac- 
cents a word contrary to the.Cuſtom of the 
Language, ſpeaks barbarouſly, .and makes 
himſelf ridiculous to the Hearers ; as if one 
ſhould in Engliſh ſay, R&ation for- Kelation ; 
Or &tor tor 6:4tor \,, facyity for  fdculty ; Adver- 
ſavy for &tverſary ;, . Audrior for duditor, KC, 

Q, Are there not three Accents ? 

A, There is no more than'one ou 
n 


(7 ; 


the ancient Grammarians, finding three 


..veral marks for the Acute Sylable-in the:. 
Greek Tongue,imagined there-were three ſe- 
veral Accents ; which is not only falſe, but 
ſimply impoſhble in the Nature of Speech. 
That which they call the Grave Accent 
is always a mark of the Acute Syllable, 
and is nothing elſe but the Acute mark 
turned backward. when the Accent is on the 
Jaft Syllable of a Word, leaſt it ſhould run 
forward into the foll;wing Word., ' and 


' cauſe Confuſion in Reading; for Grave Syl= 


lables never had any mark becauſe they ne- 
ver needed any, all the Syllabes in a Word 
except one, being Grave, whether they be 


Single Yowels or Dipathongs. 


That which chey call the Circumflexe Accent, - 
1s always a mark of the acute Syllable, and 
is chiefly uſed when two Syllables are Con- 
tracted into one. 


Q. How many Sylables can come nnder one 
Accent ? 

A. There can come cjght. or nine Syl- 
lyables vader one accent, ,avd any more is 
a force upon Nature; but thoſe Words are 
moſt Harmonious that do not exceed fix or 
{even Syllables. 


+ 7be Engliſh for the moſt part love to Ac- 
ccat the firſt Sy/lle of 4 Ford, nm bich 1s more \ 
CG V eb:e 
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Pebement aud Maſculine, The French for the 
— love to Accent the laſt Syllable of a 
ord, which is too Soft ard Feminine. The 
Latins do almoſt always Accent the penult, or 
antepenult Syllable of a Word, which makes the 
beſt and moſt agreeable Harmony in Speech, and 
#n that regard the Latin Tongue excels all other 
Languages. | 


Note, The penult zs the laſt SyNable of 
a Word but one, the Antepenult zs the Syllable 
before the Penult, or the third Syllable from 
the end of the Word, 


Of Words. 


Queſt. What is a Word? 

Anſw. A Word is an Articulate ſound that 
ſignifies ſomething by the Cuſtom of any 
Language. | 

Q. What is an Articulate Sound ? 

4. An Articulate Sound is that which con: 
ſiſts of Letters and SyPables, as it were of 
Joints. | 

Q. How are Words diſtinguiſhed in reſpett 
of Derivation ? ; | 

A. Words in reſpe& of Dertwaticon are 
diſtinguiſhed into Primitive and Derivative. 

Q. What is a Primitive 'Word ? : 

A A Primitive Word 1s that which is 
not derived of another, as good, man; vc, 

Q What is a Derivative Word ? ; 
A. A 


LC. a. 
' A, A' Derivative Word , is that which 


is derived of another, as Goodneſs, Man- 
lineſs. Flr 4 | © + 8 


Q. - How are Words diſtinguiſhed in reſpe&t 
of Compoſition ?- - F 

'A. Words in reſpe& of Compsſt::10n are 
diſtinguiſht into Simple and Compound. 

Q. I/hat is a Simple Word ? 

A. A Simple Word is that which is not 
Compounded of two Words, as a Book, 
a School, a Stone, a Houſe, oc. - 

Q. What is a Compound Word ? 

A. A Compound Word, is that which is 
Compounded of two or more Words ; as 
2 Book-ſeller , Compounded of Book and 
Seller; a YYVatch-man, of Watch and Man. 

Q. Are there not Half Compounds ? 

-4. When we Compound two, or more 
W ords,without putting them under one Ac- 


. cent,we only join them witha Hyphen or mark 


of Union, and ſuch may be called Half-Com-' 
pounds, as a Water-Spider. But if the Cuſtom 
of the Language has'put them under one' 
Accent, we muſt write them in one Word 
without a Hyphen ,--as a Skoomaker, not a 
Sheo-maker; a Highlander,' not a High-lander. 
Q. How many Kinds of Words are there? 
A. There are four kinds of Words, a 
Subſtantive, an Adjedive, a Perb, and a 
Particle, F235, 
Q. How do you know there are but four kinds 
of Wards > 
| C-*: 4 A. 1 
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A.-1. know there are but four kinds of 
Words, becauſe there are but four kinds of 
things to be ſignified by Words : for what- 
ever is in the whole Unizerſe , is either a 
thing, or the manner of a thing z the adfion 
of a things or the manner of an Action. 

: __ How are theſe four kinds of Things ſiz- 
mpfrza? 

A. The Things themſelves are ſignified 
by Subſtantives ; the manners. of things, by 
Adjedves; the Aﬀtions of things, by Verbs; 
the manners of Adtions, by Particles. 

Q. YVhat ts a Subſtantive. 


A. A Subſtantive is a Word that ſignifies 


a thing whether Corporeal or [ncor poreal ;, as 
God, Man, Reaſon, VViſdom, doc. 

Q. Y-hat is a Corporeal thing > 

.4. A Corporeal or Body thing 1s that 
which can be perceived by the Senſes, and 


may be ſeen or felt ;, as, a Boy, a Buck, 4 


Pen, a School, a Table, &c. 

Q. YPhat is an Incorporeal thing ? 

4. An Izcorporeal thing is that which can- 
not be perceived by theSen/es,but only by the 
Uedrfeadine and cannot be ſeen nor felt, as 
Juſtice, Knowledg Underſtanding Goodneſs, &c. 

Q. How may a Subſtantive be knorrn ? 

A. Every Word that can be declined a- 
Tone in good Senſe, iu any ones Native Lan- 

vage, is a Subſtarnve z as tor Example, I 
F know the Word, Man, is a Subſaitive, 
:cauſe I can decline ic in good Senſe, thus, 


/ 
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of Ian, to Man, with Man : No other kind 
of Word ſo Dedlined can make Senſe, for 
if I ſay, of againſt, to againſl, nith a- 
gainſt, it is Nonſenſe, by which I know 
2ga:nlt is not a Subſtantive ? 


Note, A Subſtantive 3s alſo called a Noun, 
& 4 Noun-ſubſtantive, or a Name. 


Q. How many. ſorts of Subſtantives are 
there ? 

A, There are two ſorts of ' Sub/tantives, 
Commor: and Proper. 

Q. MHhat is a Common or Appellative © 
Noun ? 

A. A-Common or -pprertrve Noun, 15 a 
Word that fignifies one kind of thing, an 1 
is Common to all of thar kind , "as che 
Words, Mm, City, Kingdom. 

Q, // bat 1s a Priter Name? 

A. A Proper Nzme is a Word given 
to any individual thing of a kind, by which 
It is known ani! Uiſtinguiſhed from Others 
ot the ſame kind, as Peter, London, Enzland. 
Man is one kind of thing, Peter is one of 
that kind, John another, 7ames another. 
A City 1 one kind of thing, London 18 one 
of that kind, Paris another, Rome another. 
A-Kin; :dom is oe kind of thing, England 
is one of that KING, France another, . /taly 
another, 

Q. [Jave nit Perſons two Proper 1Vames : 
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\'A. At firſt one Perſon had but one Pro- 
per-Name, as Adam, Abrabam, Jacob, *but 
afterward when Mankind multiplied , the 
ſame Proper Name was given to ſeveral Per- 
ſons, which made it neceffary formcre par- 
ticular diſtinQion ro adda Second : the for- 
mer of which is uſually called the Name, 
*" the latter Sirname, as Charles Stuart ; ſome 
Perſons haye three or more proper Names, 
. as Julius Ceſar Scaliger. | | 
 Q. Are not Common. Nouns ſometimes made: 
Proper Names ? ; 

A. Common Nouns are ſometimes made 
Proper Names, but then regard is had only 
to the Soun(g, not to the Signification , ot. her- 
wiſe theſe S1mitames,, King, Knight, Thom- 
ſon, and ſnch like, could not in good Senſe 
be given to the Females of the Families fo 
called. ; 

Q. Can Proper Names be Tranſlated from 
one Language to another ? 

A. Proper Names as ſych cannot be Tran- 
ſlated from one Language to another, . for 
if the Sound be changed the proper Name 
is loſt, As for Example we muſt not tran- 
ſlate the Latin Proper Name, Piſcator, Fi- 
ſher, nor the Engliſh proper Name, , Fiſher, 
Piſcator : Yet the Latins to Accom:modate 
Forein proper Names to their own 7diom, 
do often add to them a Lotin Termination, 
as, 15, a, um, thus they call Jaccb, Jacobus, 
F:ſher, Fiſherus, and Forreiners for the fame 
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Reaſon cut off the Latin Tcrminations , 
thus. we call Paulus, Paul; Marcus, Mark. 

Q. Hs it neceſſary to give a proper Name to 


_ every Individual thing of a kind 


A. If there be but one Individual thing 
ofa kind, it is not neceſlary, to. give. it a. 
proper Name, fince there 1s no other of 
the kind, from which ir needs.to be diſtin- 
guiſhed , as God, the World, the Sun, Wc. 
And where there are more of the: ſame - 
kind, none of them needs a Proper Name, 
but Men and ſuch things as Men have fre- 
quent occaſion to mention in particular, as 
Countries , Iſlands , - Towns. , Fillages , Ri- 
vers, Mountains, Ships, and* many o ther 
individual things of other kinds. , 


Of 5 Servile: 


Q. Why is s Servile ſo called ? 
A. $S Servile is {o called, becauſe it ſerves 
for ſeveral uſes,” in the Variation of Nouns 
and Yerbs in Engliſh. | 

(Q). How is 's Servile diſtinguiſhed ? 

1A. S Servileis diſtinguiſhed into s Plural, 
s Poſleſſive, and s Perſonal. 
'-Q. Whereis s Plural writen ? 

A.'S Plural, is writen at the end of a Sub- 
ſtantive Singular, to make it Plural, as a 
Boy, Boys. :, 2 
' Q. Hhert%s s Poſſeſſive written ? 7 

KO 9 C4 A. $ Poſſeſlive 
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A. $ Poſleſlive, ' is written at the end of 
a Subſtintive Singular or Plural, co make 
it the Genitive »f rhe Poſſeſſor , as the 
Lords houſe, ' &c. 
_QW here is $ Perſonal xritten ? 
” A. s Perſonal is added to the Theam of 
"a Verb, to'make it the third Perſon Singu- 
Jar, as, Trun, be runs. | 
Q. Is not the Sylavle es ſometimes uſed in- 
ſeead of 5 Servile ? 

© A,” The'Syllable es is always vufed in- 
Read of,s Setvite, when the Word ends in 
s, Orin tcheSonnd of s, becauſe s alone can- 
not be dif {4nguviſhed in che Sound, as, Caſe, 
Caſes, Corps,- Corpſes. 
| Q. What Words end'in the Sound of c ? 

. Words that end im /þ, 2, ch, c, and g 
of have the Sound of s, as Frſh, Fiſhes, 
Prize, Prizes, Church', Churches , Race , 
Races, Lee, 7 

Note.: then s Servile comes after 'e Ser - 
vile, es doth not increaſe the Number of Syla- 
bles in a Word, becauſe e is Sounded before the 
final Conſunant, and's immediatly. aſter it ;, thus 
Time and, Times are bo Micnoſyllables ;, 'Ta- 
ble and Tables, are buth diſſyllables ; but when 
es comes after $.or the ſound f $ it mnokes a Sylla- 

ble more; in a Word, becauſe s alone c.innot be 
aiflin2uiſht in, the \ cound, thus, Page, Grace, 

Prize, are Monoſyllables, "but, Pages, Graves, 

"Prize+, arc Deſi javies. | 
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Note. When e Subjundive or e Mute is ſup- . 
preſt beſore a Vowel, then the final Conſonant is 
Joyned in the ſame Syllable with that Vorpel, as 
Time, Ti-ming, not Tim-ing, Age, A-ged, 
not Ag-ed ; when e Laquid 15 ſuppreſt before'a 
Pawel, the Mute and the Liquid are both joint» 
ed in the ſame Syllable with that Vowel, as, 
Trou-ble, Trou-bler. 


Of Number. 


. How are Subſtantives diſtinguiſhed in . 
reſpett :f Number? | 
" A. Subſtantives 1n reſpe& of Number are 
diſtinguiſhed into Singular and Plural ; the 
Singular Number denotes one, as, a Houſe; 
rhe Plural Number cenotes more than one, 
as, Fuſes. 

Q. tow is the Plural Number made_ in 
Engliſh ? 

A. The Plural Number js uſually made 
in Engliſh, by adding s to the Subſtantive 
Singular, or es when the Pronunciation re- 
quires it; as, a Book , Books, a Pen, Pens, 
a Church, Churches. 

Q- 1s not the Plural Number made other- 
riſe than by s or es? | 
- A. Some Nouns form the Plural Number 
otherwiſe than by s or es, as, Ox, Oxen. 
Child , Children, Man , Men. VVoman , 
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PPomen, Tooth, Teeth, Gooſe , Geeſe , 
Mouſe , 'Mice';"'Louſe , Lice , Foot > Feet , 
a Cow, Kine, or Cows ; the Words Sheep 
and ad ine are botly Singular and Plural : 
I e Nouns f is turned into » a Letter of 
the ſame Organ for eaſe of Pronounciation, 
as, Knife, Knives,' VVife, Y Vives, Lifey 
Loves. Fa 1609 


Of the Declining of a Noun. 


Q. What is the Declining of a Noun ? 

A. The Declining of a Noun is the Vari- 
ation thereof, according to the - various 
State or Caſe of the thing ſignified by it. 

' Q. How many Caſes are there? 

A. There are ſix Caſes, Viz. Nominative 
Pocative, Genitive, Dative, Ablative, and 
Accuſative. | 
© <Q. When is a Nonn in the Nominative State 
or Caſe ? C | 

A. A Noun 1s in the Nominative State or 
Caſe, when 'tis the SubjeQ of a Yerb, and then 
It uſually comes in good Senſe before the Verb, 
as the Maſter tezches; the Scholar Learns. 

Q. YYhenis a Noun in tte Vocative Cale ? 

A. A Nuun is in the Vocative Cale, when 
it is the Perſon to whom we ſpeak or call, 
as , "Maſter, I can-ſay, Child , Read ycur 
Jeeffon. | | 
..,Q FY-::53: is 2 Noun zn the Genitive Caſe ? 
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A. A Noun is in the Genitive Caſe, when 
it is the Poſſeſſor of ſome other thing polleſ» 
ſed, as, the Book of the Maſter, or, the 
Maſters Book. 

Q. How is the Genitive formed in Engliſh ? 

A. In Engliſh the Genitive is formed two 
ways, either by putting the Prepoſition of 
before the Subſtantive or 5s after it, ( or- es 
when the neceſſity of Pronounciation re 
quiresz ) when of is before the Genitive, 
the poſſeſſed Subſtantive comes before. of : 
but when s or es is added to the Subſtantive, 
the poſſeſſed Subſtantive comes after it. As 
the Maſters Care, or , the Care of the 
at 5 An aſſes Milk, or, the Milk of 
an aſs. | | 
. Q. Is not es Poſſeſſeve ſometimes omitted ? 

Es Poſſeſſive is often omitted for eaſineſs 
of Pronunciation, as Priamus Song for Pre» 
amuſes Son; the Horſes bridles, for the Hor 
ſeſſes 'bri:les. 

Q. YVhen is a Noun in the Dative Caſe? 

A. A Noun is in the Dative Caſe, when 
It is the thing to which aay other thing Is 
applyced by ſome FYerb or Adjettive. | 

Q How is the Dative known in Engliih ? 

A. In Engli/h the Dative is uſually known. 
by the Prepeſ:tion to, and ſometimes for be- 
fc#- it, and then the applyed Word cames | 
before the Prepofition, as for Example, 
Strong Drink is burtful to Children or for 
Children. I ſaid my Leſſon to the Maiter. 
6s —_ 
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Q. When ts a Noun in the Ablative Caſe ? 

A. A Noun is In the Ablative Caſe,when 
it comes afrer any of theſe Prepoſitions, 
with,' from, in, or by, &c, as with ny Ma- . 
ſter, from my Father, in the School, xc. 

2. When is a'Noun in the Accuſative Caſe? 

A. A Noun is in the Accuſative Caſe, 
when rt is the obje&t of Action, and then ir 
uſually comes after a Perb or Participle of an 
active Signification, As for Example, 
Forſhip God, Honour thy Parents, vc. 

' Q. What Caſes are altkg in Engliſh? 

A. The Nominative, Vocative, and Ac- 

. cuſative are alike in Engliſh. As for Ex- 
ample, the Non. Sing. Man, the Gen. of « 
Man or Mans, the Dat. to Man, the Abl. 
from an, : the Accuſ, Man, Nom. Plur. 
Men , the Gen. of Men or Mens, the Dat. 
ro Men, the Abl, from A4:n, the Aceuſ 
Hen 7 

Q. ſow ts the Perſonal Subſtantive, 7, de- 
clined ? | 

A. The Perſonal Subſtant:ve, I, is irre- 
gularly declined, thus, Nom. Sing. I, Gen, 
of me, Dat. to me, Abl. to me, zccuſ. me, 
Nop. Plur. we, Gen, of us, Dat. to us , Abl. 
from us . Accuf. us. 

'Q, How is the Perſonal Subſtantive, Thou, 
declined ? 

A. The Perſonal Subſtantive, Thou, is irre- 
Tegulafly Declined thus, Nom. Sing. Thog, 
Voc. thu, Gen. of thez, Dat. to thee, Abl. 
| fron 
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from thee, Accul. thee, Nom. Plur. 7%, or 


you, Voc. ye, or you, Gen. of you, Dat. to 
you, Abl. from you, Accuſ; you. 


Of the Genders of Nouns. 


Q. How are Subſtantives diſtinguiſhed in 
reſpe# of Gender. 

A. Subſtantives in reſpe& of Gender are 
diſtinguiſhed into Maſculine, Femmmane, and 
Neuter ; the Maſculine Gender is the be 
kind, the Feminine the /he kind, the Neu+ 
ter Gender any thing that 1s neither be, 
nor /le. 

5 Q.. How are the Genders ſignified in En- 

73 Rus Fi 
: A. In Engliſh the Maſculine Gender is (ig- 
nified by be, the Feminine by ſhe, the Neu- 
ter. by zt, : 
; Q. Ihat Nomns are of the Maſculine Gen- 

_—_ | 

4. All Nouns that are ſaid of tche'be 
kind only, are of the Maſeuline Gender, as 
a Father , a Brather, a Sn, Uc. 
p Q. /Y/hat Nouns are of the Feminine Ger-- 
er 2 ; | "AG 

A. All Nouns that are ſaid of the ſhe kind 
only. are of the Feminine Gender, as a 46- 
ther. a Daughter, a Siſter, oc. | 
Q. I/lat Notns are of the Neuter Get 


4, All 


( 30.) 


A. All Nouns that are not ſaid of the he 


kind only, nor of the ſhe kind only, are of 
the Neuter Gender, as a Creature, a Thing, 
a Houſe, a Book, a Table, dc. 

. Q. Are not ſome Nouns ſaid both of the 
Males and Females of a kind ? 

A. There are ſome Nouns ſaid both of the 
Males and Females of a kind without diſtin- 
Aion, aud they are called Epicezs or Nouns 
common to both Sexes, -becauſe they ſignify 


the Species ' or common Nature of both - 


without regard to either, and therefore 


they are properly of the Neuter Gender: 


aS'a Child, a Sparrow, a Slave, &c. But 
when- Epicens. are particularly applyed to 
one Sex diſtin from the other, they alſo 
admit the Gender of the Sex, to which they 
are applied : As for Example, I may fay in 
good . Senſe, The Nurſe took the Child, and 
gave it ſuck, :or ( with regard to the Sex ) 
gave him ſuck, or gave her ſuck. 


- Note, /z Epicens the Sex is often diſtin- 
guiſhed by the. Words, Male, Female, he, ſhe, 
and ſuch like Sex-diſtinguiſhing Words, as a 
Male-Child, a Female-Child, - a He-afs, a 
She-aſs, a Cock-ſparrow, a Hen ſparrow. 


Of 
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(31) 
Of an Adjefive. 


Qs What is an Adjective ? BY 
- A. An Adjeffive is a Word, that ſignifies 
the Manner or Quality of a thing. | 
Q. How /hall one know an AdjeQive ? 
. . A. Every Word that can be declined in. 
good Senſe with a Subſtantive, and without, 
a Subſtagtive does not make Senſe, is an 
Adjective, as the Words, Wiſe, Fooliſh, 
White, Black. &c. y 
. Q. How do you know the Word Wiſe is an. 
AdjeQtive > | | 
; 4. 1 know the Word Wile is an Adje-. 
Gre, becauſe I can decline it in good Senſe” 
with a Subſtantive, thus, A Wiſe Man, of a . 
Wiſe Man, to a Wiſe Man, with a Wiſe 
Man : And without a Subſtantive it does 
not, make Senſe, as, 1 Love Wife. ab 
Q. Are all Adjettives ſaid in the Vocative 
Caſe ? | 
A. The 44je@ives a and the and other in-- 
gomrarable Adjedtzes, are not ſaid in the. 


| Tec. Caſe, becauſe they always denote the. 
3 Perſon, or thing ſpoken of, but the Poc. al- 


ways denotes the Perſon or: thing ſpoken'to. 
Q. Can a or the be joined with a proper 

Name in good Sence? 

* A, A or the, Or any other AdjeFrve, cats? 

not in good Senſe be joined with a Proper” 


Tr - ; [1 
$. s 
os 4 


SEL EE 
Name, as ſuch; becauſe every Adjefive 
qualifies and determines ſome kind of thing, 
but a Proper Name is no (kind of thing , 
but a meer ſound, by which an individual 
thing of a kind is diſtinguiſhed from other 
individuals of the ſame kind, Burt when a 
Proper Name is put for a common Noun, 
or when a common Noun is underſtood 
with it, then it admirs a or the, or any 0- 
ther AdjeGive in good Senſe, | 
'Thus 1 can ſay in good Senſe, a an, the 
City, but not a John, the Lond,u; I can 
ſay, a Solomon for a very Wiſe Man, a Tudas 
for a wery treach:rous Alan, ani if 1 (ay, 
Wiſe Solomon, or treacherous Judas, the 
. common Subſtantive Man is underitood, ® 
, Q. Do Adjeftives admit s to make them 
Plural ? | 
A. In Engliſh the Adjectives arc alike 
'in both Numbers; but when they are 
uſes as Subſtantives, then they admit s to 
make them Plura', as, ſecrets tor ſecret things, 
goods, for good things. f 
-Q. 1s the Adjective a ſaid in the Plural 
Number ! | | OY 
+, A. The Adjefive a.'s not ſaid in the 
Plural Number z becauſe it always denotes 
one, or ſome one indefinitely, and there- 
fore cannot be ſaid in the Plural Number, 
We ſay a before a Conſonant, and an before 
a Poxel for calineſs of Pronounciation, as a 
4 man; not an man; an aſs, not a ſs, 


a i 


I5 


%.- © 


Q: h the AdieBive the (aid i in the Plural © £ 
abr ? 

A. The Adjective the Yenotes one” or 
nibre things eularly known, or {oppo 
ſed to be p5 part and therefore can be id 
in both Numbers, as the boy, or the boys., 


, Nate, The Adjeffive this maker wel the 


4 


Plural Number ; that makes thoſe; ſelffakes | 


ſelves. The AdjeQive who makes whoſe pr 


of whom in the Genitive Singular, the Dative 


to.whom, the Ablative from whom, and I 
Plurally. eb 


* 


Q. The Adjeftrves, hs: ſhe, ir, .are the F | 


Weclined ? 
'A. Nom. Sing, 'He,' Gen. bis, or of hin; 
Dart. to him, Abl, from him. Nom. Sin 


She, Gen. bers, or of ber, or ber, Dax, (65 
ber, Abl. from ber, Accuſ. ber. Nom.; Sing.” 


Ir, Gen. Jts, or of i, Dat. toit, Abl. 

Accuf. it. He, She, It, have the, 
Plural Number. Nom. Plur. 7 bey, C 
their, theirs, or of them, Dat. 10' ae, 


* 
i 1 


from them, Accuſ, them, _ TER Fa 
Of Com pariſon... FLY Vents 
'Q How are Adjetives ning ml | b 


Ki Compariſon ? 


37 


- A Adgdtves in mee of "M ar iſm are. 4 


[275 An into Comparable and incomps: _ 
 rable. : | 
Q. What is « <omparable Adjefive? _ 
A. A Comparable or Poſuttye Adjective is 
that whoſe Signification can be increaſed, 
as bard, ſoft, long, ſhort. 
Q. How may one know a comparable or Po- 

- " AMEvery AdjeFive that in good Senſe 
admits before ir, the: Particles more, moſt, 
Or verygis a ha lrg or Poſitive AdjeQtve; 
thus I know bard is a Poſitive Adje&ive, 
becavſe I can fay in good Senſe, more bard; 

moſt bard, very bard, | 

».Q. What Adjetives are f.rmed from Po- 


' ſitive AdjeRtives ? E- 


A. From Poſitive AdjeRtives are form 
Comparative and Superlative Adjectives. 
== Q; What is a Comparative Adjedive ? 
* A: A Comparative Adjective is that which 
-— fignifies the ſame as*he-Poſktive with the 
© Particle more before it ; as harder, which is 
the ſame as _ bard. i 
-—— Q. How i the comparative formed in En 
* eb? - pw. 
-* A. The Comparative is formed in Engliſh, 
by «/,x, yy Termination er to the Poſi- 
- tive; as harder, ſofter, longer, ſhorter, &c. 
= Q. What is a Superlative Adjedtive 2 
A. A Superlative Adjeftive is that which 
-* bgnifies the ſame as the Poſitive with the 


Particle _ 


EF. y 
. 
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gliſh * 


"has Superl1tive Adj&:es formed irregal 


'mar, is to give t 


« ' _ 
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Particle moſt before ic ; as bardeſt, which is 


[ the fame, as moſt hard, 


Q: How is the Superlative formed i En- ; 


A. The Superlative is formed in Engliſh, 
by adding the Termination eft to the Poſt 


tive. as, hardeſt, .Jofreſt, longeſt, ſhorteſt, &c. 
Q. Are -there . not ſome — 4 


A. The Politive AdjeRives, good, bad, - 
little, much, form their Comparatives, and by 
Superlatives irregularly ; as Good, better, beſt; 
bad, worſe, worſe ; little, leſs, leaſt ; miich, - 
more, moſt. Y 


* Note. To Compare. an Adjetive in Gram 
Comparative and Super» 
lative of it, as, hard, harder, hardelt. The-- 
Grammarians ca'l them the three degrees of © 
Compariſon ; as for Example, hard, uz of the 
Poſitive degree; harder, of the Comparative 
degree ; and hardeſt, of the Superlative-> 
degree. 55 
Q. *hyt is an incomparable Adjefive? 
A. An In:omparable Adjeftive is thaty” 
whoſe Signification cannot be, encreafed,” 
and admits not before it in good Senſe, the” 
Particles more, moſt, or very ; as all, Jome,' Ry 
any, QGc. I cannot ſay in good Senſe, more 


all, moſt all, or wery all. Rs. 
* D 2 Obſer- 


Obſervations on Ris Ad jeAives. * 


Much: makes many. in the Rar al Number : 
| -" with. 2 Subſtantive of the Plural Num- 
5; Ser a great quantity; as, much wine, 

at. quantity of wine. Many with a 
Subftnrive of the Plural! Number fignifies a 
reat Number.,, as, many men, for a great 
umber of Men. "Many 2 man, 2s. a barba. 
pane, f al uſed among the Pole many 


/ «6h 6. *.. 


EMore, with a Subſtantive of the Singular 
7 "arch ſignifies a greater quantity ,- as, 
more wine, or a greater quantity of wine, 
"More with a Subſtantive Plural, fignifits a 
"2 greater number, «s, more men, or 4 
_ greater npmber of men. vs 


Moſt, with a $ibſtantive Singular denotes 
tis greateſt quantity,” as, molt of the wine, 
* or the greateſt part of the wine. Moſt; with 
a Subſtantive Plural, denotes the oreateſt nutn- 
ber, *as moſt men, or the greateſt number 
of men. | 

; with a Subſtantive Singular, denotes 

-whole quantity, as, all rhe wine, or 


e whole quantity of the wme. All with 4 


9 SS Eabſtantie. Plural. dinotes the whole num- 
ber, My all the Children, for the wh 
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number. of the: Children, Note. 'Every is. | 
only ſaid with a Subſtantive Singalary/as every | 
man not every. men. Enovgh with a Subſtan-"- 

Gs tive Singular denotes a ſuffickpt quantity. 
ll as, enongh of wine, or a ſufficient quantity of. - 


—— hw P*Y NET 


| wine. 11 the Mural Number, it 1s egow, end 
'* denotes a ſufficient number, as; 1 have Books 
| enow or a ſufficient number of Books, 
{# Who is uſually ſaid of Perſons, which of-. 
' things, and ſometimes of Perſons, 


= The Interrogative who, or which, asks the 
Wo Dueitiongen mdividual things , -as , \who 1s: * 
| there? Anſ, Peter. Toe Imerrogative Whats” 
I asks the ' Dueſtion - on the kind, - or Quality Fe 
' nl things, and alſo on the order of a thing, as. 
p*; what is that? Auf. It. is a Book. What art” 
thou ? ( in the order of number ) Anſ. the firſt,” ” 
- ſecond; third, Ge. | ho 


nn. 


4 


When the Adjcfive, no, is without a Subs 
ſtantive expreſſed after it, we ſay none, as 
fer Example, Is there no wine? there is 


none, I 
Of Verbs. | 
of 4 > 

Q_ What is a Verb? g %- =Y 
A. 4 Verb is a Word that fignifies the”: 


"Metion, Pajjion, or Being of a thing, a 
-.Q. How ſhall one know a Verb? ; 


_ uh; 
+ _ p 

+ 428. 5 
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A. Every word lt can be Conin | 
in good Senſe , with a Subſtantive © pr 
'- Nominative Caſe before it, and without 
A Nominative Caſe before 1 it caunot make 
Senſe, is a "+a As the Words, teach, 
read, "Br." ” 

Q. w do you know the word Teach is a 
Verb? 


A. I know the word teach is a Verb, 
-. Þecauſe I can Conjugate ic in good $: nf”; 
*thvs, 1 teach, thou teacheſt, he teacheth, we 
., beach, ye ach, they teach. 
Q. How ore "Verbs diſtinguiſhed as,to their 
SE enibcation ? 
1 A. Verbs as to their Significaticn are di- 
E "Ningviſhcd into Adize, Paſſive, and Neu- 
. Fer. 
[ ==. Q. What isa Verb Aaiive ? 
> A. A Verb Adive is tht which devotes 
the Adron or doing of its ſubje or Nomi- 
native Caſe; and admits after jt in good 
Senſe the Accuſative Caſe of its objeQ, | or 
; thing it, acts upon, 


As for Example, 7 call thee, I call him, 


; 'are Nominati Ives, not Accufativcs. 
: es 


-Q. Hor ſhall one Inw a PVerb AQtive ? 
A. uy Verb ttat admits the Auxilih- 


fs, 


ey [Es ? 
ws 
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of Teall her; Bur if 1 Coy, ! call thuu, 7 call | 
TT call 'hhe, it is non-ſenſe, becauſe theſe 


, Or did, bejore it in good S:nfe, is 


=p Verb Ate, as, 4 ſland, or, I do ſtand 6 
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1 fit, or, Ido fi it, | 
Q. How is a Verb Attive e difnguihed in 
reſpeive of its Objet or Acculanive Caſe? — - 
A. A Verb Afive, in reſpe® of its Object, 
or Accuſative Caſe , is diſtinguiſhed ints i 
Tranfitive, and Intranſitve. Y 
Q, What is aFerb Active Tranſitivez © Ty 
A. A Verb Aﬀive Tranſitive is hat 
which adtnits Various Objefts, or C which”: 
is the ſame) Farious Accuſatives. o 


As for Example, I know the Verb re read_* 
is AQtive Tranſitive, becauſe I can fay in” 
good Senſe, 7 read a Book, 1 read s LO 


I read the Bible, I row my, Leſſon. 


Q. What is a Ferb "Aftive Ictranſiiive ? 

A. A_Veitb Ae Intranſitive, is that.” 
which in good $-nſe admits bur of one Ac- 
cuſative, and that of its own Signification, : 
As, TI live alife, Irun a race, T go a journey: 
But I cannar ſay in good Senſe; I lize a” 
borſe, 1run a chamber, 1 1 go « bouſe, '&c. 

Q. he * i abVerb Pa ve? 4-2 

A. erb Paſſive is that which denores. 2 
the Paſſion or ſuftering of its Subje&f or No- 
minative Caſe, = 
Q. How 15 a Perb Paſlive formed in ; | 


Tx 
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A. Infngliſh the Verb Paſſive is always 
formed by the Verb am, and the preter Par wth 
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"Ing it is not. Paſſive : "as, 1 am called, thou 
' rt beaten, .&c, . 

Q. What. is aFerb Neuter ? ? 
Ns A Verb Neuter is-that which: is nei- 
: ther A&ive nor Paſſive, as the ah at, | 
”o, Mult, can, "&c. 


Of the Conjugation ef Verbs 


Q Wi bas is the Conjugation -#] a Verb? 


. The Conjugation uf a Verb is the Va- *# | 
"+ Dye thereof, according" to its various | 


”” Nominatives , "ard various "differences of 
"Time or" Ti enſe, 
' _ Q. Hew' many forts of Nominatives are 
there? 
A. There are three ſorts, of Nominatives, 
- called in Grammar Three Perſons, Singular, 
and Plural, 
Q. What Nominatives are of the fixſh Per-. 
ſon 'Sinp ular ? 
Be 2h of the firſt Perſon Singular, is only 
one Nominative Singular, Z. 
Q. What Nominatives are ofWhe ſecond 
perſon Singular? 
A. Of rhe ſecond perſon Singular, is on- 
ly one Nominacive Si-gylar, That, . _ 
Q. . Wha: Nomiaatrves are of the third Perſog i 
je Sing lar ? bo, 


29 th and eyery other Noadative 
Singular, is of the third Perſon Singular, 
except 7 and Thou. 


 _ Q. What Nominatives are of the firf Perſon, 
' Plural ? 
A. Of the firſt Perſon Plural, is ogly. 
one Nominative Plural, ze. 
What Neminatives are of the ſecond 
Perſon Plural ? 

A. Of the ſecond P:rſon Plural, is only. 
one Nominative-Plura}; ye -or ou. == 
Q. What Nominatives are of the third Per. wh L 

fon Plural ? | E 
' A, They, and every other Nominative | = + 
Plural, is % the th rd Perſon Plural, TOR 
we, and ye or you, RE 
Q. Phat are the ;Perſans of Perbs ? 
A. The Perſons of Verbs are their yari- 
ons Termingtions, accommodated to the No- 
minatives of the ſeveral Perſons. HE 
, $I How do the Perſons of Kerbs- end in En. 
mm A, In Engliſh Verbs, the firſt Perſon Sin. 
gular, the firſt, ſecond, and third Plural are: 
alike ; the ſecond perſon Singular uſual 
ends:iT eſt; the third Perſon Singular uſually 
ends in eth, or s, or in es, when the nece(> 
ſity of Pronounciation r.quires it-. As for 
Examile, teach, we teach, ye teach, - they 
teach, thou #:che/t, be teacheth, or teaches, | 


+ 
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te) 
Of the Moods. 


O. Howis a Verb diſtinguiſhed in. reſpe(t of 
its Mood or manner of expreſſion ? 

*ﬀg4. A Verb in reſpect of irs Mood or 
manter of expreſſion, is di/tinguiſhed into 
the Indicative, Subjundtive , and Imperative 
Mooud. 


+Q. When is a Verb of the Indicalive 


A. A Vetib is of the Tadicative Mood, 


when it ſimply affirms or denzcs, or asks a 


queſtion, T he Vetb alone affirms, as, 7 call, 
,or, /docall, it denyes with the Negative 
Adverb not after ig, or after its Auxiliarv, 
as, I call not. or, I co not call : when a Qie- 
ſtion is asked, the Nomijnat ve tomes after 
the + 5a or afer its Auxiliary, as, calleſt 
thou?Yor doſt thou call ? | 

* QWhen ts aPerb of the Subjunfive Mood ? 
4. AVerb is of the Subjuntive Mood, 
whea it 15 j1 ined to another Verb, by the 
final ConjunRtion, that, as, / read that 1 
may learn. 

Q. When is a /eb of the Imperative 

Adood ? | 

A. A Verb is of the Imperative Meod, 
when it -commands or prays, and then the 
Nominitive comes :ftcr the Verb, or its 
Auxiliary, as, ca!! thou, Of, do thou cl ? 

: " Q. D-es 


"Y 
Wo 
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Q. Does nat the lmperative want the foft 
Perſon Singular and Flural? © 


" A. The Imperative wants the firſt Perſon.” 


Singular and Plural, becauſe none can com 
mand or intreat themlelves. 


Of Tenſe or T ime. 


Q. How many Tenſes are there ? be 
A. There are five Tenſes, the Preſent, 


the Preter imperfedF , the Preter perſet# , the 6 


Preter pluperfett, and the Future. 
Q. YVhat is the Preſent Tenſe ? 
A. The Preſent Tenſe is the timey that 


' now is paſſing. 


Q, YPhat is the Preter imperfe& Tenſe #: 

A. The Preter wpcrfetF Tenſe is the Time, 
that was then paſſing. ' © 

Q. / Phat is the Preterperfet Tenſe? 


A. The Preter perfe& Tenſe is the Time, 


ferſeltly paſt. 


Q, What is the Preter p'uperfet Tenſe? \ | 


A. The Preter pluperfe@ Tenſe is theTime, 


more than perf: cy paſt. 


Q. What 1s the Future Tenſe ? 


A, The Futufe Tenſe is the Time to come. 


' Q. How are the Tenſes known in Envliſh ? 

A. Thr Tenſes ire known in Engliſh by 

Auxiliary Verbs, commonly called the Signs 
of the Tenſes, 


Q Wha | 


| 


Q..Y/bat ace the Auxiliaries of the Pre- 
" ſent Tenle ? | | | 
A. The Auziliaries of the Preſ-nt T! enſe, 
arcs. do,. deſt,, doth, dors; am, art, 1s. are , 
as, 1 do call, thou aoft call, be doth cal;, we do 
call, ye do call, they do call, 1 am calling, 
thou art calling, &c. | 
Q: YVhat are the Auxiliaries of the Impers © 
feX Venſe ? "7 
- 4. The Auziliaries of the Imyerſeft Tenſe, . 
are, was, waſt, wert, were; as, { was. cal- 
- ling, thou waſt calling, he was calling, we were 4 | 
| © calling, ye were calling, 'they were calling, Z 
| Q. YVYkpat are the Auxiliaries of the Perfect | | 
| Tenſe ? | 
> A. The Azxiliaries of the Perfe? Tenſe, 
mare, bave, haſt, þas, bath ;, as. 1 bave called, [| 
"thou haſt called, be has called, we bave called, a if 
ye bave called, they bave called. of 
Q. YYbat cre the Anxibaries of. the Plu- 
perfet Te iſe ? 
— A. The Auziltaries of the PlaperfeCt Tenſe, 
are, ' bad, hadft , z aS\, I had called, thou 
'badfs called, be had called, we bad culled, ye 
bad cailed, they had called. 
,* Q What are. the Auxiliaries of the Future ' 
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+ Tenie ? | E&! 5 
&%.. 4.,Tho Auxiliaries of the Future Tenſe;are, | 
ai. (hilt, will, wilt ;, as, I ſhall call, thou | | 
"Jp /t call, be ſhall call, we ſha'l call, ye ſhall b3' 

call, they ſhall call , 1 will call, roo wn t | cally 

be will call, &c. EY 

Eat 5.) Q. Wha: | 


\ 


ON 


Q. What are the Auxiliaties cf-the Ten-. 


es, when a Verb has the fmal Con junction, 


that, before it ? 

A, When Verb bas the final ConjunQi-. 
on, that, before it ; the Auxiliaries of. the 
preſent Tenſe, are, may, meyſt ; of the: Im- 
periea ,. might , mighteſt : of the Perfedt, 
might have ; of the Pluperfect, migbt. bydz 
of the Future, may have; as for Ex ple, 
that I may cail, that 7 might call, that \ [might 
have called, that ] might bad called, that I may. 
bave called. 

Q. What are the Auxiliaries of the Impe- 
rative ? 

A. The /uziliaries of the Imperative, 
are, do, or be ; ay do thou call, be'thou-called..; 

", ip re 191 the Auxiliaries ſometimes ao. ; 
lute Ferhs ? 

A. When the 4uxibiaries have not anorher. 
Verb or Participle after them, they are not 
then Auziltaries bur abſolute Verbs; and all 
cthe' Auxiliaries are allo abſolute Verbs, | Cx». 
cept ſhall,” ſhalt , when may, or might, 'has” 
not-the hnal ConjunCtion, - chat, before! it, 
It Is not an Auxiliary bur aa 'abſolure Verd;- i 

Q. What is the differe nce between the Aux>. 
iharies, ſhalt, and w#l ? F 

A. Sb, all, in rhe firſt Perſons barely for + 
tells, in the ſecond and third Pertons it me £4 
miſes. or threatens, F 

Pill the firſt Perſons promiſes or threg» 
tens, In the ſecond and third perſons it 
barely forctells. Q. ' Cans 
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Q. Can any Tenſe be expreſs'd without an 
Auxiliary ? © F ? 
ks: A. The Preſent Tenſ:, the Preter tenſe; 
and the 7mperative can be expreſs'd without 
an OY, .aS 1n the Preſent Tenſe, I ſee, 
thiu ſeeſt, be [eeti®or ſer5, we ſee, ye ſee, they 
ſee; in the Preter tenſe, 7 ſaw, thou Javeſt, 
be Jun we ſaw, ye ſaw, they ſaw ; In the Im- 
prrative, ſee thou, ſee be, ſee ye, ſee they. 
ka 3, ® not the Imperative fometimes expreſ- 
| y let ? 
"A. Ic Engliſh we uſually expreſs the third 
Perſon Singular and Plural of the Impera- 
- tive by the Verb Active, let; as, let him 
. Call, for call he ;, let chem call, for call they ; 
Except in ſome forms of Publick Authority, 
as, Know all men, Be it enifte!, &c. 


OY Of the Preter tenſe of a Verb. 
| | The Preter tenſe or Time paſt of a Verb in 


: -n wp4 is ſometimes of the [mpe> fed tenſe, 
—and - ſometirnes of the Perfedt tenſe, and 


> therefore it may be ſimply called the Preter 
= Tenſe, or the Preter indefinite , becauſe Ir is 
= pocertain, whether it denotes the time im- 


ly paſt, or the time perfetly paſt 


=ZXill the Sence of the Senrence determines it. 


as, went, called, pail, &c. In this Sentence, 
T went to School, and ſaid my Leſſonthe Pre- 
ger tenſe went is of the time perfealy pa 
; g- 4 0 
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and may be reſolved thus, oftcr 1 went t 
School, &c. | T 


In this Sentence; as, 7 went to School, I 
met my Father, the Preter tenſe went is of 
the time imperfeAly paſt, and may be re- 
ſolved thus, when 1 was geing to School, 


Niue. The Auxiliary did,or didft, is Pre- 
ter indefinite, and may be either of the 1ums 
perfect or Perfe& tenſe. The Particle wbi/f 
before the Preter indefinite, always denotes 
the Imperfe tenſe, as, whilſt 1 did write, or 
whilſt 1 was writing. , 

The Particle ofter, or, after that, be-_ 
fore the Preter indefinite always denotes” 
the Perfe& tenſe and is the ſame as the 
Auxiliary having, 'as, after writ, or hav= 
ing written. 'The Particle when is ambiguous; 
and fometimes ſignifics whilſt, and fome- 
times after, or after that. 


Ae. The Auxiliary bave with the Pro- 
ter participle immediately after it is always: 
Aawve; but it bee come between, it is als 
ways Paſſive; thus, 7 have called is Aﬀive; 
bur, / bave been called is Paſſive. Wheres. 
ever the preſent Participe is, it is always” 
ARQive; as; 1 have been calling. 
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Q. How is the Preter tenſe formed ? 

A. The Preter tenſe is regularly form- 
ed by adding the Termination ed to the 
Theam, or preſent Tenſe, as, /cull, 7 call- 
ed; and ſometimes e is omitted for brevity 
or * eaſineſs of Pronounciation, and then 
the dis often changed into t a Letter of the 
ſame Organ, as diſtineuifh'd, for diſtinguiſhed ; 
and diſtmguiſht. for diſtingwſh'd. 

Q. Is not the Pretertenſe ſometimes irregu- 


larly formed? 


4. The Preter tenſe is often irregulari'y 
formed, as, from ſee, ſaw; from run, ran ; 
from break, broke ; with many more, which 
uſe will teach. 


Of the Participles. 


Q. What is a Participle ? 

A.. A Participle Is a Verbal Subſtantive, 
or Adjc&ive, which. admits after it ſuch 
caſe as the Verb of which ir is derived. 

'Q. #hat Subſtantive Particip.es are there 
in Engliſh? p 

A.” In Engliſh there are two Subſtahtive 
Participles, the Preſent, and Perfet? mfini- 
tive. 

Q. Hew 1s the Preſent Infinitive formed 
wm Engliſh ? | 

A. ln Engliſh the Preſent Infinitive is 
uſually formed,by putcing the Prep 2 

cfore 
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before the Theam or Preſent Tent of the 

Verb : as, forall, to read, ho teach, &c, 
Q. How is the Perfett Infinitive formed? 

'A. The Perfett Infimitive is uſually form- 
ed by putting to have, before. the Perfe&t. 
Tenſe of the Verb; as, fo have called, to bave 
taupht :;, &c, . 
oy What Adjeftive Participles are there 
in Engliſh ? 

.4.- There are two Adjeftine Partieiples/i in 
Eng iſh, the Preſent and Preter Participle. 

Q How is the Preſent Participle formed ? 

.. The Preſent Participle is formed by 
ding the Termination ing, to the Theam 
vr Preſent Tenſe of the Verb, as, calling 
reading, teathing, QC. 

Q. How ends the Preter Particiylle n En- 

| Fas 
: ge In E-gtiſh the Preter Participle uſt. 
ally ends in d, t, or n, as," called, ;auphr, 
beaten, | 
 Q! What if the V-rb of the Preter Tenſe al 
ndort? 

A, If the Verb of the Preter Tenſe end 
in dort, the Preter Participle is the ſame 
with it, "ard is only | diſtinguiſhed by the 
Senſe. Bur if the Verb of the Preter Tenſe, 
end otherwiſe than in & or t, then the Pre. 
ter Participle uſually ends in en, as, broken, 
and oftentimes e is left our, as brown, for 
knowen, 

4$Q. How /haſlone know ths Freter Participle? . 
E A. The 
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A. The Word that follows the, Auxiliary 
bave, in good Senſe, is always* the Preter 


- Pirticiple as for Example, I know feen 
cau 


is the Preter Participle, ſe I can ſay 
in good Senſe, [ have ſeen, but 1 cannot ſay 
in good Senſe, [ have ſaw ; whence 1 know 
that ſaw is only a Verb of the Preter Tenſe; 
and no. alſo the Preter Participle. 


Of the Subſtantive or Copula- 
lative Verb am: 


Q Why is the Verb Neuter am, called 4 
Subſtantive or Copulative Yerb ? | 

A; "The Verb Neuter, ary, is called a $4b- 
ſRtantive of Copulative Verb, becauſe it al- 
ways couples the Subſtantive of the Predi- 
cate after it, to the Subſtantive of the 
Subje@ before it. , . .. ko lt 

Q. May not all the Tevuſes of a Verb be ex- 
preſt by the verb am, and the Partitiples of the 
Preſent, or Preter Tenſe? . , . Eg 

HA. All the Tenſes of a Verb Attive, may 
be expreſt by the Verb am, and the prefent 
Parriciple, as, 7 am calling, 1 was calling. 1 
have been calling, I had been calling; 1 ſhaft be 
calling. 


All the Tenſes of a Verb Paſſive, may 
be expreſsd by the Verb am, and the "e 
re 
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ter Participle, and in Engliſh they are al; 
ways ſo expreſs'd ; as, 7 am called, 1 was 
called, I have been called, I bad been called, 
I ſhall be called. 


Q. How is the Verb am Conjugated? 
A. The Verb am is irregularly Conju- 
gated thus, 


Preſent Indicative, 7am, thou ort, he is, we 
:. are, ye ate, they are. 
Impertc& Indicative, 7 was, thou waſt, be 
. was, we nere, ye were, they were. 
PerfeCt Indicative, I have been, thou haſt been, 
he hathbe'n, we have been, ye have been, 
- they bave been. . . 
PJuperfe&t Indicative, 7had been, thou hadſt 
been, he had been, we had been, ye bad 
: been, they bad been. : ; 
Future Indicative, 7 ſhall be, thuu ſhalt be, he 
; ſhall be, or, Iwill be, thou wilt be, &cs . 
Preſent Sujunftive. that 7 zray be, thar thou 
mayeſt be, that he may be, that we may bez 
. that ye may be,. that they may be. 
Imperfe@ SubjunRive, that 7 might be, that 
thou might'ſt be, that he might be, that we 
_ be, th.r ye might be, that they might 


be. 
Perfet SubjunRive, that 7 might have been, 
that thou might'ſt have been, that he might 
have been, that we might bave beer,, that ye 
might have been, that they might have been. . 
E 3  Pluper- 
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pluperfeft Sn bjur tive, that 7 might bad 
been, that thou mig ht'ſt had been, that be 
Might bad been, that we might had been, 
_ ye might had been, that they might bad 

een, 

Future SubjunQive, that 7 may b ave been, 
that thou mayeſt have b-en, that he may 
bave been, that we may have been, that ye 
may bave been, that they may have been, 

The 1 
be; be yr, be they, or let theme, 

The Preſent Infinitiveg to be. 

The PerfeGt Infinitive, to have been, 

The Pefent Participle, being. 

The Preter Participle, been, 


Note. Be and beeſt are often uſed in the. 


Preſenc Tenſe, eſpecially after ſome 
ConjunQion, as, zf thou beeſt, tho we be. 


Q. Dyes not the preſent tenſe of the Subſtan- 
tive Verb am, with the preter participle, ſome- 
times denote the perfelt tenſe ? 

A. In Extcrnal or Corporcal Attions, the 
prelent- tenſe of the Subſtantive Verb am, 
with the preter participle, denotes the per- 
fe tenſe immediately paſt ; as the Letter is 
Written : but when we would be ugderſtood 
of the preſent tenſe paſſive in External Ati» 
ons, we uſually expreſs it by the Subſtantive 
Verb, with a, for in, before the preſent pare 
ticiple, as the Letter is a Writing z Which ory 


td 


mperative, be thou, be he, .or let bim 
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of ſpeaking is uſual in all other tenſes, ei- 


ther 'aQtively . or paſlively underſtood ac» 
cording to the ſenſe, as 7 was a Writing my 
Letcr, is the imperfe& aQive, but the Letter 
was a Write, is the imperfeC paſhve. 

Q. 1s nd the Vowel e, often left out in ſome 
terminations ! | 

A. The Vowel e, is often left out in the 
terminations) en, eq, eſt, eth, either for bre- 
vity or eaſineſs of Pro-ounciation, and we 
always put an — over the place of the 
Vowel left out, if the word be commonly 
uſed with ir ; as for Example, we write 
prov'd withan Apoſtroph, becauſe proved is in 
common uſe, but if the word be not cont» 
monly uſed with the Vowel,we do not mark 
it with an Aporoph, as in doth, doſt ſlain, 
dene, gone, becauſe doeth doeſt, ſlaten, doen, ge 
en, are not in common uſe. 

Q. Wh.u if the Vowel ce, be left out after c, or 

ſoft 7 
A. If the Vowel e, be left out after c, 

or g, ſoft, the Apoſtroph muſt always be mar- 
ked, leaſt c, or yp, ſoft, ſhould ſeem to be 
bard, as in forc't, chang'd, 


Q. What is an Apoſtroph ? 
A. An ape is a mark put over the 
nn of a Vowel, lcft out in a word for 
revity or caliaeſs of Pronounciation, 


E 3 OÞſ, 
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theſe neuter 
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OF. In all Engliſh words that end in en, 
we pronounce the Vowel e,_ſo ſwiftly, that 
Jt is ſcarce heard, as in Oxen, Chicken, Wri- 
I» DSS TS fs Co Res 


Q. Are there not ſome Defettive Verbs ? 

A. There are ſome Defedtive Verbs, that 
neither admit the Auxiliaries before them; 
nor have any participles derived of them, as 
erbs can, may,muſt. ought, and 
ſome others : can, cant 1n the preſent tenſe; 
could in the ImperfeQ, could bave in the per- 
fe, could bad in the pluperfect, pl 
' Can, denotes ſtrength or ability, and may in 
all tenſes be reſolved by the Verb am; and 
the AdjeQive' able, as I can, or, 1 am able; 7 
could, or 7 was abte, &c. | . 
': May, may ft in the preſent tenſe ; might 
in the imperfett/ might have in the perfect, 
might had in the pluperfeQ. y 
* May, denotes either the Lawfulneſs, or poſ- 


ſibility of a thing, 'and may be reſulved in all 


tenſes by the Subſtantive Verb, and the Ad- 
jetive lawful or pojible, as I may, or ut is law- 
Ful for me, -or «: is poſſible ſor me, &c. 
Muſt in the preſeut tenſe ; in the perfe& 
mu#$ have, in the plupericC, muſt bad. | 
Muſt, may be ſupply'd in al: tenſes, by the 
Subſtantive Verb,and the Adjefive ncce/ſary; 
as 7 muſt, or it 1s necegary for me, in the im- 
pxerſcft it was neceſſary for me, &c. 
nar | 4. Ought 
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Ought to in the preſent tenſe, ought to 
_ in the perfeQt, ought fo bad in the plu- 
rfect. 
5 Onete, denotes Duty, and-may be ſupply'd 
in all tenſes by the Subſtantive Verband the 
werd Duty, as I ought to read, Or it is my Du- 
ty to read, &c. Y 

Shoula in the imperfe& tenſe, ſhould have 
in the pertect, /bould had in the pluperteR, 
ſhall bave in the future. 

Should, does ſomerimes denote Duty as 7 
ſhould read, and ſomerimes only the future 
tenſe, as :f 1 ſhould neglett to read, my Father 
would be angry. 

Would in the imperfe& tenſe. would have in 
the pertet, would had ia the pluperte&. 

Would denotes futuriry, and a propenſion of 
the will alſo, 

The Verb behoveth, or behoove: is only ſaid 
in the third Perſon ſingular and ſignifies re- 

_— and it has always the Adjective zt 
xefore ity and an Infinitive aiter it, as u be- 
hooveth me to read, or it is requifate for me to 


read, 


Note, The Grammarians call thoſe Verbs 
imperſonal, that are only ſaid-in the third 
Perſon ſingular, and they haye always #t be- 
fore them, and an Infinitive or a ſentence 
after them, 
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Of. the Particles. 


Q What is a Particle 
'A. A Particle is a word that ſignifies the 
manner, Circumſtance, or Connexion of Verbs, 
as ſwiftly, forliſh'y with, as, &c. © 
:' Q YFow may one know a Particle ? 
A. Any word that can neither be declin- 
ed nor congulated ina good ſenſe 1s a Parti» 
cle. As for Example, the word wiſely ; for 
if 1 ſay, wiſely, of wiſely, to wiſely, with wiſe 
ly or I wiſe'y, thou wiſelieſt, the wiſelieth, it is 
- nonſenſe, by which I know' it is a Parti> 
cle. * Bi. | | 
, Q. How many ſorts of Particles are there ? 
A: There are three ſorts of Particles ; 
Adverbs, Prepoſitions and Conjunfions,” 


Of an Adverhb. 


Q. What is an Adverb. 
A.Ammdverb is a Particle that denotes the 
manner of quality of an Action, as wiſely, 
ſlowly, . ſadly, &c. i * 07. | 
/ Q. How may one know an Adverb ? 

» Any Particle that. makes compleat 
ſenſe with one Verb is an Adverb : As for 
Example, a fool ſpeaks feoliſhly, a good Man 
lives bappily. 


p 


of 
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Of a Prepoſition. 


| Q. What is a Prepoſition ? 
| A. A Prepoſition is a Particle that denotes 
ſome Circumſtance of an AQtion, as to, for, 
| with, from, in, by, &c- 
i Q. How may one know a Prepoſition ? | 
A. Any Particle that makes compleat | 
ſenſe with a Verb or Participle before ic, L3 
and an oblique Caſe after ity is a Prepoſition : | 
As for Example, 1 know the Particle to is a 
Prepoſition, becauſe I can ſay in good ſenſe, 
1 ſpeak to him, not, I ſpeak to he, becauſe be 
is not an oblique Caſe z but a Nominative, 
with which no Prepoſition can make ſenſe : 
He came from me, not, from I, he was with 
thee, not, with thou; I ſpoke with ber, not, 
with (he. 
! Q. What Caſes are called oblique? 
A. All the the Caſes are called oblique, 
except the Nominative and Vocative, which 
are called dired Caſes, 


Of a ConjunCion. 


Q. What 1s a Conjunttinn ? 
A. A Conjundion is a Particle that joins 
two ſentences togerher : As for Example; 
and. as, when, that, &C. | 
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Q. How may one know a Conjunttion ? 


A. Every 'Patticle: that leaves the ſenſe 
imperfet without two Verbs is a Con- 


junEion. 
Q. How do you know the Particle as is a 
Conjunttrion ? | 
A. | know the Particle as is a ConjunQti- 
on, becauſe ir leaves the ſenſe imperfe&t with 


one Verb, As for Example, As / went to 


Schoo!, where the ſenſe is imperfeR, and the 
mind in ſuſpence till another Verb, or 
( which is the ſame) another ſentence be ad- 
ded, thus, As I went to School I met my Fa- 
ther. 

Q. I« not the ſame word ſometimes of dif+ 
ferent Parts 0/ Speech ? 

A. Somecimes the ſame word is of differ= 
ent Pdrts of Speech, which muft be diſtin» 
gniſhed by the ſenſe, As for Example, the 
word ſound in this ſentence ( 7 will ſound 
the Trumpet) it is a Verb: In this ſentence 
( I bear the ſound of the Trumpet ) it is a Sub- 
ſtantive : In this ſentence: ( be is a Man of a 
ſound Judgment ) it is an AdjeQiive. 


Of Abbreyiatures, 


Q. Are there not ſome words that are Ab- 
breviatures of two or three Paits of Speech ? 

A. T here are ſome words thar are Abbre- 
wiatureſ* of two ur three Parts of Speech, 
, | which 
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. which the Grammarians call Adverbs of time 


and place. | 

Thoſe Abbreviatures called Adverbs of 
time, are chiefly theſe; now at this time, ther 
at that time, when at what time or at which 
time, always at every time, evermore at all 
times, often at many times, once at, one time, 
twice at two times, thrice at three times, ſd- 
dom at. few times, ever at any time or at all 
times, never at no tine, de, 

Thoſe Abbreviatures called Adverbs of 
place, are chiefly theſe;bere in this pluce, there 
in tha! place, where in what place or in 
which place,hence trom this place,thence from 
that place, whence friom what, place or from 
which plac, hither to this place, thither to 
that place, whither to what place or to 
which place, &c. 


Note, The Abbreviatures bere , there, 
where, arc often Compounded with a Prepo=- 


ſition, as hereof of this thing, thereof of that, 


thing, whereof of what thing, or of which 
thing, wherein in what thing, or in which 
thing, herein in this thing; there - in that 
thing, wheremith witli) what thing, ther2to to 
that thing, oc. | 


Q. Of what Caſe are the Abbrewiatures cf 
time and place ? 

A. "Thoſe Abbreviarnres that may de re- 
ſolved by the Prepoſit'ons at, in, or from. are 
all of the ablative Caſe,  Thole 
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| Thoſe Abbreviatures that may be reſoly- F 
ed by the Prepoſition to, or unto, are all of 
the Accifative Caſe. 


Noe, Here doth ſometimes ſignify, in this 
State or Condition, Whence doth ſometimes 
ſignify, from hit Perſon, or from which Per- 
ſor. 


I here, h-re an1 there are Vulgarly ſaid, 
for w/the, bither-and thither, as, where are 
yo't going, for whither are you going ? I am 
gone there, for T am going thither, 1 came 
bere, tor I cam: h ther, 


Of Interjedions. 


Q What are thoſe Voices called Interjefi- 
ONs 

A. Thoſe Voices call'd Interje&tions are 
not properly words, becauſe they do not ſig- 
nify by the cu//om of any Language, but are 
Natural Expreſſions or Signs of the Paſſions 
of the mind, and are the ſame in all Lan- 
gvages, 43 ab, 9 oh, ha, ha, be, &c. 

Q. Why is an Interjettion [o called ? 

A. An Interje&ion is ſo called, becauſe it 
is thrown in between words in ſpeaking z 
by the Force or Violence of ſome Paſſion, 
as of Joy or Grief, Pain or Pleaſure, Admi. 
ration or Indi;nation, &c, 
| O 


.- 
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”) Of Deriyative Words. 


OQ); How my ſorts of derived Subſtan= h 


tives are there ? 

A. There are ſeven more uſual forts of 
derived Subſtantives, viz. Diminitive Novuns,, 
Ah ralt Nouns, Verbal ubtantives of the 

ory Verbal 'Subſtantives of the Action ; z 
—_— that ſignify Office, Nouns that ſignl- 
ty Dominion or Rule, and Nouns that ſignity 
State or Condition, 


Of Diminitive Nouns, 


Q. What is a Dimmitive Noun ? 
A. A Diminitive Noun is, that which ſig 


- nifies the ſame as its Primitive Subſtantive, 


with the Adjettive little, as Ceckrel a little 
Cock, coſting a lutle Gueſe, parcel a little part, 
&C. 

Q. How are Diminitive Nouns formed ? 

A. Dimanitize Nouns are variouſly form- 
ed, but more uſually they end in cock, kin, or 
& , as Hillock a litt'e hil/, Rullock a little Bull 
Muiikin a lutle Man, T "Ihin a little Willie 
am, Pocket a little Poke, Fillet a little Bil, © 
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| | Of Abſtract Nouns. 


[- | * Q. 75 not the ſame Quality both a Subſtan- || 
| | tive and an Adjettive ? .  _ 


« 


| .- A. The ſame ®wality is both a Subſtan- | 
l tive and an Adjetive, in different reſpefts 
'! and under different forms ;. in:the Abſtrat?, 

it ( or as It is conceiv'd without the Subje&) it 

| | is a Subſtantive; inthe Concrete, ( or as 3t is 
| joined with the Subject or. Subſtantive) it is 
| 

| || 

| 


an AdjeQtive : As for Exampie, kiadneſs, 

| goodneſs, meekneſs, are Subſtantives, but kind, 

If good, meek, are Adjectives; - ., | 

| I Q. What is an Avſtra Noun ? + | 

| i . A An Abſtra# Noua is a Subſtantive de- 

| | rivedofan Adje&ive, and ſignifies a Quali- 
il _ Abſtracted or ſeparated from any Sub- 


=i Q. #low are Abſlratt Subſtantives form'd ? 

| ih A. Abſtratt  Subſtuntives are regularly, 

formed by adding the termination neſs, to 

the Adjective, as goodneſs, kindneſs ;, and 
merimes they end in th, as length from long, 

F carer from ſtrong, wealth from weal, Ab- 
ract Nouns borrowed from the Latin end 

varioully, as Jultice, Fortitude, Liberty, &c, 
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Of the Subſtantive of the Aor 
or Doer. 


. Q. What is the Subſtantive of the Ador or 
oer ? 

A. The Subſtantive of the {&or or Doer, 
is derived of a Verb,and Denotes the aſe or 


habit of doing,as a reader, be that reads often, 


Or uſeth to read. 

Q. How is the Subſtantive of the Afﬀfor or Do- 
er formed ? | 

A. The Subſtantive of the Afﬀor or Doer, 
is regularly formed in En2liſh, by adding 
the termination er,to the cheam of the Verb; 
as teach, teacher ;, play, player : But in words 
borrowed from the Latin we uſvally keep 
the Larin termination or, as DotFor, not Doc- 
ter; yet ſome writc our for or, to avoid the 
Latin termination, as Gopernour for Gover- 
nor, Oratour tor Or ator. 


Of the Subſtantive: of the 
Action. 


Q. What is the Subſtantive of the ation 1 
A. The Subſtantive f the 4@iar, is that 


which ſignifies the Aion, as ſeparated from 


the Ageiue or Der, as Learning, Reading, 
IWriting, &Cc. 
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; Q, How is the Subſtantive of the A@ion 
fined Tf |. | 
A, The Subſtantive of the Aion is regu- 
larly formed in. Engliſh, .by adding the ter- 
mination 2x, to the theam of .the Verb, as 
Preach, Preaching. ;, Pray, Praying; Sing, Sing- 
ing, and ſometimes it is the theam of the 
Verb taken Subſtantively, as a Command, a 


Dance, Love, Uſe :. Some end in ment, age, 


ance,, as. Commandment, Tillage, Appearance ; 
and many derived from the Latin end in ion, 
as Inſtruftion, Correftion ; and many other- 
wiſe, as Leurc, Reaſon, DofArine, &c.. . 


Q. How ts the Verbal Subſtantive in ing, 


diſtinguiſhed from the Verbal Adjetive in ing ? 
- A. The Verbal Subſtantive in zng, is di- 


ſtinguiſhed from the Verbal AdjeRive in ing, 


by the ſenſe, _ - | 

The Subſtantive in mg, admits 4, or the, 
or any other AdjeQive before it in good 
ſenſe, without another Subſtantive : Bur the 


Adjetive in inz, docs not admit &, Or the, or. 


any other Adjetiive in good ſenſe, withour 
ſome Subſtantive before it, or after it : As 
tor Example, 2 Roy Singing Fſalmss here 
Simgizg is an Adjedtive :. The Singing of 
Pſalms, here Singing is a Subſtantive, 


(65) 
1} OfSubſtantives chat ſignify Office, 


Q. How are Nouns that ſignify Office formed ? 

A. Nouns that ſignity Office are uſu3'ly 
formed by adding ſh:;p to th: Primitive Sub- 
ſtantive, as Kingſhip, the Office of a King z 
Stewardſhip, the Office of a Steward ;, Guardi- 
anſbip, the Office of a Guardian. Some Nouns 
in ſhip ſignity Stare or Condition, as Lordſhip 
the State of a Lord; Partnerſhip, the State or 
Condition of Partners. 


Of Subſtantives that ſignify 
Dominion. 

Q How are Nouns that fignify Dominion or 

Rule formed? 

A. Nouns that ſignify Dominion or Rule 
are uſually formed by adding dom to the 
Subſtantive, as Chriſt-ndom, the Dominion 
of Chriſtians; a Kingdom, the Dominion of a 


King ;, Popedom, the Dominion of the Pope. S 


Of Subſtantives tha ſignify State 


or Condition. 


Q. How are Nouns that ſignify State or Con- 


dition formed ? 
« F A, Nouns 
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A. Nouns that ſignify State or Condition 
are nſually formed by adding head or hood to 
the Primicive Subſtantive, as the Godhead, 
the State or Majeſty of Goa: Manhood, the 
fate or condition of a Man + Childhood, the 
ſtate or condujon of a Child : Brotherhood, the 
ſtate or condition of Brothers : Widowhood, the 
ſtate or condition of a Widow, 


Of Derivative Adjectives. 


- Q. How many ſorts of derivative Adjeilives 
are there ? 

A, The moſt aſual derivative AdjeCtives 
are of ſeven ſorts, viz. poſſeſſive Adjectives, 
material Adj:Ctives, Adjectives of falneſs, 
Adjectives of emptineſs, Adj:Ctives of like- 
»'/s, diminutive Adjetives, and wrdinal Ad- 
jetives. 


Of a Poſleſlive Adjective. 


Q. What i a poſſeſſive Adjetiive ? 

A. A poſſeſſive Adjetive is nothing elſe 
but the Genirive of the Polleſſorunder the 
form of an AdjeCtive, and the Subſtantive 
after it is always the poſleſſed Subſtantive z 
for there cannot be a Polleſſor without ſome- 
thing poſſeſſed, nor any thing poſſeſſed with- 
out a Poſleſlor, 

Q. How 
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Q. How « a poſſeſſive Adjettive formed ? 

A. A poſſeſſive Adjective is variouſly form- 
ed, but for the molt part ic is made in Eng- 
liſh by adding s or es polleſlive to the Sub- 
ſtantive, and oftentimes s or es is omitted 
for the conveniency of pronunciation, as 
the horſe Door for the bonuſes Door, the horſes 
Bridles for the hor: ſes Bridles. 

Q, How ſhall one know. a poſſeſſive Adjec= 
tive ? 

A. That is always a peſeſive AdjeQiye 
that may in good ſenſe be reſolved by the 
Genitive of its Primicive, made by the pre» 
poſition of ; as, my or of me, thy or of thee, 
our or of #4, your or of yon, his or of bim, 
her or of her, their or of them; Engliſh or of 
England, French or of France, [taljan or of 
Italy, 

Q. Does not an Adjettiwye admit $ or es þ'ſ» 
ſeſſive ? 

A. An AdjeQtive taken ſubſtantively ads 
mits s or es poſleſlive, as anorber?s Debt, of 
the Debt of another, 

Note. When the poſſeſſed Subſtantiy? is 
not. expreſs'd after my, thy, our, your, her, 
their, we ſay nine, thine, wits, yours, hers, 
theirs; as, this Bo k is mint, not this Book ag 
my 3 this Pen 18 thine, nar this Pen us thy, | 

Q. Whit is the uſe of a poſſeſſrve Adjeive, 
ſince ut 14 nothing elſe but a Subſt autzye of tht 
Genitive Caſe, under the form of ann Adjec- 
frye ? 
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A. Tho the poſleſſive Adjective be a real 

Subſtantive of the Genitive Caſe, yet it is 

of great uſe to diſtinguiſh the Genitive of 

the Poſſeſſor from other Genitives made by 

the prepoſition of, which is often very ambi- 
guous-and doubrful. 


Of a Material AdjeQive. 


Q. What « a material Agjeitive ? 

A. A material Adjeftive is that which 
denotes the marter of which any thing is 
made; and in Engliſh it is uſually made by 
adding en to the Subſtantive, and ſometimes 
en is Omitted, as 4 golden Ring, or a gold 
Ring, or a Ring made of Gold. 

Q. How ſhall one know a material Adjettive ? 

A.. That is always a material Adjective 
that may in good ſenſe be reſolved by the 
Primitive Subſtantive,the participle made,and 
the prepoſition of; as brazen or made of 
Braſs, wooden or made of Wood, woolen or 


made of Wool, flaxen or made of Flax, 


Of an Adjective of Fulneſs, 


Q. What is an Adjeftive of fulneſs ? 

A. An AdjeQive of fulneſs is that which 
denotes the plenty, frequency or fulneſs of a 
thing or action, and it is uſually made in 
| Engliſh 
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Engliſh by adding the termination y or os 
to the Subſtantive, and ſomerimes the Ad- 
jeCtive full, as healthy or healthful, or full of 
Health. 

Q. How ſhall one know an Adjeftive of ful- 
neſs ? 

A. That is always an Adjeftive of fut- 
neſs, that may be reſolved in good ſenſe by 
the primitive Subſtantive, and the Adjec- 
tive full, as witty or full of Wit, maliciom or 
fall of Malice, &c. 


Of Adje&ives of Emprineſs. 


Q. What « an Adjeftive of emptineſs ? 

A. An AdjeCtive of emprineſs is that which 
ſignifies the wane of the thing, and it 1s 
formed in Engliſh by adding /e/s to the Sub- 
ſtantive, as healthleſs or without Health, grace» 
leſs or void of Grace, ſexſeleſs or void of 
Senſe, 


Of Adjectives of Likencſ, 


Q, What © an Adjeftive of likeneſs ? 

A. An AdjeCtive of likeneſs is that which 
denotes likeneſs to « thing, and it is uſually 
formed in Engliſh by adding the terminati- 
on ly to the Subſtantive, and ſometimes the 
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AdjeCtive like, as gedly or like God, manly 
or hike a Man, or manltke. 


Of Diminutive Adjegives. 


O. What «© a diminutive Adjettive ? 

A. & diminutive Adjective is that whick 
denotes a litile or ſomewhat of the nature or 
qvality of the thing, and it is uſually form- 
ed in Engliſh by adding the termination iſb 
to a Subſtantive or Adjective, as Childiſh or 
ſomewhat of a Child, blackiſh, a little black, 
or ſomenhat black ; and ſometimes it is made 
by adding the Adjeftive ſome, as troubleſome, 
handſome. | 


Of Ordinal Adjectives. 


Q. How are Adjetiryes of Number diftin- 
guiſhed ? 

A. Adjettives of number are diſtioguiſhed 
into Cardinal and Oramal. 

Q. What © a Car amal Aajefiive ? 

A. AC »dmal Adj=Qtive, or an Adjective 
of the cardinal Number, is that which figni- 
fies Number, as one, two, three, four, five, 
(ix, fever eighe, nie, ten, GC. 


Q. What # an Ordinal Adjeftive ? 
| A. An 
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4, An Ordinal Adjettive is formed from 
the Cardinal, and ſignifies the order and place 
of the Cardinal, as, firſt, ſ: cond, third. fourth, 
fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eiohth, ninth, temh, &Cc. 

Thus, f:rf 1s the foremoſt of any number, 
ſecond the latter of two, third the lalt of 
three, fourth the laſt of four, my the laſt of 
fsve, &C. 


& 


Of Derivative Verbs. 


Q. Flow are derivative Verbs formed ? 

A. Derivative Verbs, are uſually formed 
from Subſtantives and Adjcaives, by add- 
ing a verbal termination to the Subſtantive 
or Adjective, as ſhip, 1 ſhip, thou ſhippeſt, be 
ſhippeth, &c. to put into a Ship; and ſoine- 
times they are formed by adding the ter- 
mination ez tathe Subſt:rrive or Agj=<ive, 
as lengthen to makzlong, norten tO make ſhort, 
widen to make wide, &c, 


Of Derivative Adverbs. 


Q. How many ſorts of derivative Adverbs 
are there ? 

A. There are four more uſual ſorts of 
derivative Adverbs, viz. Poſitive, Compar a- 
tive, Superlative, and Orainal Adverbs. 

Q: How 1 a Poſitive Adverb formed ? 
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A. A Poſitive Adverb. is uſually formed by 
adding the termination ly to the Poſitive Ad- 
zeQtive, as wiſe, wiſely ;, fooliſh, fooliſhly ; ſin- 
ful, ſinfully, &c. 

Q How may a Poſitive Adverb be reſolved ? 

A. A Poſitive Adverb may be reſvlved by 
the Prepolition 3», with the Ablative manner, 
and its Poſitive adjective, as 1gnorantly, or 
in an ignorant raanner ; fooliſhly, or in a foo- 
bſh manner, 

Q. Are not ſome Poſirive Adverbs the ſame 
& thesr poſirive Adjectives ? 

A. Some p:ſitive Adverbs are the ſame as 
their poſitive Adjectives, as ih, little, much ; 
not ily, lzrtlely;, fo well, not welly. 
 Q How are Compatative and Superlative 
Adverbs formed ? 

A. Comparative and Sup:rlative Adverbs 
are nothing elſe but Comparacive and Super- 
Jative AdjeCtives, taken adverbially with 
verbs and Participles; and for the moſt part 
they may be relolved by a poſitive Adverb 
with the Particles anore, moſt, or very as / 
wrate ſlower or more ſlowly : Solomon ſpoke 
wiſeſt or molt wiſely of all Men. 

Q. [How are Orainal Adverbs formed ? 

A. Ordinal Adverbs are uſually formed by 
adding ly to the Ordinal AdjeQive, and they 
may be reſolved by the Prepoſition «, with 
the Ablative place, and the Ordinal Avd- 
zective ; as ſecondly, or in the ſecond place ; 
zhirdly, or in the third place 3 fourthly, or Fe 
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the fourth place. Firſt is both an Ordinal 
Adj:Ctive, and an Ordinal Adverb; tur we 
do not ſay fir{:ly, 


Of the inſeparable Particles un, 


- dis, and mis. 


Q. Why are the Particles un, dis, and mis, 
calPd inieparable ? 
A. Tie Pariicles wn, dis, and mis, are 


cail'd inſeparable, becauſe they are never 


uſed but in compolition with other words 
and they all include the negative Patricle zot, 
beſides their peculiar ſizvification, 

Q, What azes the Particle un ſignify ? 

A. The Particle «n alway: ti2r1ties Pre- 
vation, that is the abſence or want oi ſome- 
thing that cither was or ovght to bez as, 
unmerciful unkind, unholy, 

Q. Does nor the Particle in ſometimes ſig 
nify un ? 

A. In words derived from the Latin, the 
Particle in ' (or *m when the pronunciation 
requires It) 1s the ſame as the privitive 
Particle «nz; as ingraritude or unthankfulneſs, 
imparience or want of Patience : and ſome=- 
times It is an #rerſive Particle, and then it 
ſignifies very or very much; as intent or very 
earneſt ;, inraged or very much provoked. 

Q. Is not the French Particle en ſometimes 
ſed for the Latin Particle in? 

: A. In 
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A. In many words borrowed from French 
and Latin, we uſe the French Particle en for 
-, when it 1s not privative : thus we indif- 
ferently ſay enraged or inraged, engrave or 
ingrave, engender or ingender, embrace or ime 
brace, employ or imploy. | 

Nete, The Particle un is always prevative, 
en never, in ſometimes privative and ſome- 
times not : yet in Verbs it is ſeldom ever 
privative, but oftcn in Participles and other 
words. 

Q: What does the Particle dis ſignify ? 

A. The Particle du uſually fhgnities ſome 
contrariety, as to diſhonour, or do ſomething 
contrary to ones honour, | 

Q. What ates the Particle mis ſignify ? 

A. The Particle mis uſually ſignihes wrong 
or error, as to miſtake or take wrong, or 0- 
therwiſe than it is ;, to miſuſe, or uſe ill, or 0- 
therwiſe than we ought. 


Of a SENTENCE. 


Q. What & a Sentence ? 

A. A Sentence is a conſtruction of words 
wherein ſomething is ſid of another, as 
man is Mortal ;, here it is ſaid of Man that 
be is. Mortal. 

Q. What are the eſſential parts of a Sen- 
tence ? | 


A. The 
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A, The eſſential parts of a Sentence, 
without which it cannot be, are a Verb and 
the Nominative of the Subject all other 
words in a Sentence depend upon one of 
theſe two mediately or immediately 

Q. Why cannot a Sentence be without a Verb 
and a Nominative Caſe ? 

A. A Sentence cannot be without a Verb 
and a Nominative Caſe, becaule nothing can 
be ſaid of another without a Verb, and no 
Verb can be without the Nominative of the 
Subject either expreſt or underſtood, 

Q, How is 4 Sentence diſtinguiſhed m reſpef# 
of Compoſition ? 

A. A Sentence in reſpect of Compoſiti- 
on, is diſtinguiſhed into Simple and Com- 
pornd, | 

Q. What is a ſimple Sentence ? 

A. A ſimple Sentence 15s that wherein there 
15 but one Verb and one Nominative of the 
Subject, either exprelt or underſtood. 

Q. What is a Compound Sentence ? 

A. A Compound Sentence is two ſimple 
Sentences joined together by a Conjunctive 
Particle, or a Conjunftive AdjeCtive, as [ 
read, and thou playeſt « This is the Boy who 
broke the Windows, 
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Of the Syntax or Conſtruction of 
words in a Sentence. 


Q. What is Syntax ? 

A. Syntax or ConſtruQion is the right 
joining of words in a Sentence. 

Q, What's the conſtrufion of the Adjettive 
with its Subſtantive ? | 

A. The Adjective is always of the ſame 
Gender, Number and Caſe with its Sub- 
ſtantive ; as this Man, that Boy, every Book, 
all things, one day;, not th.ſe Man, thoſe Boy, 
every Books, ail thing, one days. 

Note, Tho Engliſh Adjeftives for the moſt 
pare have no diſtinition of Gender, Number or 
Caſe, yet ſome have, as mm the inſtances above, 
and many more : on which Account this Rule 
cannot well be omitted in Engliſh, 


Ot Appoſition, 


Q. What is Appoſution ? 

A. Appoſition is the adding of one Sub- 
ſtantive to another, to declare and explain 
It : the latter or explaining Subſtantive is 
called the Appoſite Subſtantive 3 the former 
or explained Subſtantive is called the ante- 
cedent Snbſtantive : as for Example, if [ 
Tay Paul tbe Apoſtle, the Appoſite Subſtan- 
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tive Apoftle explains what Paul I ſpeak of; 
and if I ſay the Apoſtle Paul, the Appoſite 
Subſtantive Paut declares what Apoſtle I 
mean, 

Q. What # the conſtruttion of the Appoſite 
with its Antecedent Subſtantive ? 

A. The Appoſite Subſtantive is always of 
the ſame Caſe with its Antecedent Subſtan= 
tive, as my Father loves me hu only Child. 


Of the Nominative of the Subject, 


Q. What « the Nominative of the Subjed ? 

A. The Nominative of the Subject is 
that of which the Verb is predicated or ſaid ; 
and it uſually comes before the Verb. 

Q. uſt every Verb have a Nominative of 
the Subjett ? 

A. Every Verb muſt have a Nominative 
of the Subject either expreſt or under- 
ſtood, becauſe there can be no Action with- 


out an Agent, nor Paſſion without a Patient, ' 


nor Being without ſomething that is in be- 
INE. 

D. IWhat is the conſtruttion of the Verb with 
the Nominative of the Subjett ? 

A. The Verb is always of the ſame Num- 
ber and Perſon with the Nominative of the 
- Subject, as 1 write, thou writeſt, he writeth ;, 
not I writeft, thow writeth. 1 am, thou art, 
he 1s, we are 3 not 1 art, thou am, he are. 


Q. May 
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Q, May not a whole Sentence be the Nomi- 
native Caſe toaVerb? 

A. A whole Sentence is often taken as one 
aggregate Subſtantive of the Neuter Gen- 
der, and third Perſon ſingular ; and then it 
may be the Nominative Caſe bcfore a Verb, 
or the Accuſarive after it, a Subſtantive to 
an AdjeQtive, or an Anteccdent to a Rela- 
tive: as for Example, - He who © vertuomns is 
content with his Condition, which « the true 
property of Riches. 

Q. When does the Nominative of the Subjeil 
come after the Verb ? 

A. The Nominative of the Subje& uſu- 
ally comes after the Verb, or after 'its auxi- 
liary, when the Sentence is 1mperative.or 
interrogative'; as read thou, or do thou read, 
readeſt thou, Or doſt thou read ? 

2ly. When a declarative or fhnal Sentence 
is the Nominative Caſe, it uſually comes af- 
ter the Verb, and then the Adjective zt comes 
before the Verb, as for example, It grieves 
me much that thou art idle, or that thou art idle 
grieves me much. 

3ly. When the Nominauve is put indc- 
finitely, it uſually comes after the Veib, 
and then we put the indefinite Particle there 
before it ; as there came a Man to our Honſe. 

Q. 1s not the Nominative of the Subject 
ſometimes ſuppreſs ? | 

A. The Nominative of the Subje& is of- 
ten ſuppreſt afcer the ſecond Perfon Singu- 
x lar 
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lar and Plural of the Imperative as go, for 
go thou, or go Ye. 

21y. Before Verbs of Nature, and then 
we put it before the Verb as zt rainy, it 
grows Night. 


Of the Nominative of the Pre- 
dicate, 


Q. What t« the Nominative of the Predicate ? 

A. The Nominative of the Predicate is 
that which is ſaid of the Nominative 
of the Subject ;, as 7 am he, thou art ſhe, 
thoſe are thy ; not I am him, thou art her, 
thoſe are them. 

Q. May not the Nominative come after other 
Verbs ? 

A. The Nominative may come after any 
other Verb, by a ſuppreſſion of the ſub- 
ſtantive Verb or its Participles. 

Q. After what Verbs does the Nominative 
moſt uſually come ? 

A. The Nom. comes moſt uſually after 
intranſitive Verbs, aud Paſlive Verbs, of 
calling, eſteeming, judging, and others 
which therefore may improperly be called 
copulative Verbs ; as / am called Peter : thou 
art eſteemed (tobe) an honeſt Man: My Fas 
ther returned (being) angry, 

Q. How ſhall one know when a Subſtantive or 
Adjeftive that comes afier a Verb # inthe Nom, 
Caſe ? A. When 
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A. When a Subſtantive or AdjeQive comes 
after any Vetb, it is in the Nom. Caſe, if 
it belong to the Nom. before the Verb; as 
1 wht to bed ſick, or being ſick; the Child 
died young, or being young, 

Q. How may one know the Nom. of the Pre- 
dicate from the Nom. of the Subjeft ? 

A. In order of nature, the Nom. of the 
Predicate comes atter the copulative Verb ; 
but oftentimes the natural order of Predica- 
tion is changed, by which the ſenſe and 
meaning of Authors is often miſtaken and 
perverted. Yet the Predi.ate may be eaſily 
known from the Subject, whether it be be- 
fore or after the Verb, becauſe it is always 
a ſuperior or more common Subſtantive 
than the Subject, or at leaſt equal to it, ne- 
ver inferior or leſs common. 

Q. How ſhall one knowthe ſuperior Subſtantive? 

A, That is always the ſuperior Subſtan- 
tive that can in good ſenſe be affirmed of the 
inferior and of more things, but not con- 
trary wiſe. Thus all common Nouns are 
Capertor to the perſonal Subſtantives / and 
thou, and all proper Names, and all other 
individuals ; and more common Nouns ſupe- 
rior to leſs commons Nouns 3 as London u 4 
City ; an Oak, is a Tree ;, a Sparrow is a Bird ; 
not contrary wiſe, a City is London ;, a Tree 
is an Oak; a Bird is a Sparrow; becauſe there 
are more C:tys than London, more Trees than 
Oaks, and more Birds than Sparrows. 

Q. When 
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Q. When is the Predicate equal to the Sub- 
ject ? | 

A. The Predicate is equal to the SubjeR,' 
when they can be mutually affirmed of one 
another, and one cannot be ſaid of morg, 
things than the other ; as, every extended Sup- 
ftarice is a Body, and every Body is an extended 
Subſt ance ; every Man is a rational C reatures 
every rational Creature is a Man, 


Of the Vocatiye. 


Q. What is the conſtruftion of the Vocative 

A. The Vocative is no part of the Sen- 
tence, bur only the Perſon to whom the Sen= 
tence is addreſt, and therefore depends up. 
on no other word in the Sentence. 

Q Of what Perſon is the Vocative ? | 

A. The Vocative is always of the ſecond 
Perſon, Singular or Plural. | ; 

Note, Perſons or antelligent Beings pro 
kave the Vocative Caſe, A. they m_ —_— 
ſpoken to : yet other things arg ſometimes ſpoken 
fo, as if they were Perſons, and then wg giue 
them the Vocative Caſe. 

Q. Is not the Voc. governed of the Initre 
jeAjon O ! 

A. The Voc. is not governed of the [n- 
terjcQion O, tho it be ſometimes put before 
the Voc. in Exclamation, as it may aiſo bg 
before any other ward. of 
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Of che Gentive of the Poſicfior, 


Q. Of what is the Gen. of the Poſſeſſor go- 
vern'd ? 

A. The Genitive of the Poſleſſor is go- 
verned of ſome pollelſed Subſtantive, either 
expreſt or underſtood; as the Word of God, 
the Life of Man. 

- Q. I« not a poſſeſſive Adjefive often ſubſti- 
tuted for the Gen. of the Poſſeſſor ? FR 

A. A Polſeſſive Acjettive being nothing 
elſe but the Gen. of the Polleſior under the 
ſorm of an Adj:ctive, is elegantly ſubſtitured 
for the Gen. of its Primitive made by of, 
to avoid ambiguity ;, as, 7:y hand, or the hand 
of me; Goa®s Word, or the Word of God, 

Note, The pollefſive Adjectives, my, thy, 
his, her, our, your, their, are almoſt always 
uſed inſtead of their Primitive Genitiver 
made by of, when Poſleſſion is ſignified; 
as my Houſe, thy Book, our Town, your Coun 
try; not the Houſe of me, the Book of thee, 
the Town of 1, the Country of you. | 

Q. When the Genitive of the P«ſſeſſor is ex- 
preſs'd in ſeveral words, where muſt $ or es 
Poſſeſſive be added ? 

A. When the Gen. of the Poſleſſor is ex- 

| preſs'd in ſeveral words, they are taken -as 
one aggregate Subſtantive, and s or es Poſ- 
fellive added to the laſt word ; as, the King {| 
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of FEngland*s Court ; Julius Czſar Scaliger's * 
Book, 


The Genitive of the Object. 


Q. Of nhat is the Genitive of the Objitt 
governed? 

A. The Gen. of the Objc& is governed 
of a verbal Subſtanti: e, of an aCtive Signi- 
fication ; as, the reading of the Bible, the Sal- 
vation of a Sinner, a lover of his Country. &C. 

Note, The Gen. of the Poſleſlor, and the 
Gen. of the Object, are ſometimes govern- 
ed of the ſame ver bal Subſtantive as, God's 
care of his Creatures. 

Note, My /ove is that which l poſleſs, and 
wherewith | love another 3 rhe love of me is 
| thatof which | am the Obje&, and with 
which another loves mce 


Of the Genitive of che greater 
Number, 


Q, Of what is the Genitive of the greater 
number governed ? 

A. The Genitive of the greater number 
is governed of ſome partitive AdjeCtive 3 as, 
one of the Siſters, the beſt of the Boys. 

Nete, The Genitive of the greater num- 
ber is always Plural, except it be a collec- 
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tive Noun ; as, the beſt of the People, the worſt 
of the Cuy. 

Note, That Partition of the greater num- 
ber is ſometimes made by the Prepofition 
among ;, as, the wiſeſt among them, or the wiſeſt 
of them. 

Q. What © a Coll: Five N:un? 

A. A Colleftive Noun, or a Noun of mul- 
titude Singular, is that which in the Singular 
number contains many Individuals; as, 4 
Nation, a City, &c. | 

' Q, What Adjeftives are Partitive ? 

.A. Almoſt all Adjetives may be uſed 
partztzvely, but eſpecially interrogative, nu- 
mera], comparative, and ſuperlative Ad- 
jeCtives. | 


The Genitive of the greater 
Quantity. 


Q. Of what is the Genitive of the greater 
Dnantity povern'd ? 

A. The Gen. of the greater Quantity is 
governed of ſome Subſtantive ſignifying a 
leſſer Quantity ; and oftentimes an Adjec- 
-tive of Quantity is elegantly ſubſtituted for 
its abſtra&t Subſtantive : as, a brſhel of Wheat, 
a yard of Cloth, a foot of Ground, part of the 
Mony, moſt of the Time, enough of Hail. 

Note, the Prepoſition of is ſometimes ſup- 

preſs'd 3 as much Wine, for 4 great quantity 


of 
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of Wine , more Wine for a greater quantity of + 


Wine ; alittle Bread for a ſmell quantity of 
Bread. 

Note, The Genitive of the greater Qnan- 
tity is uſusIly Singular, but not always z as, 
a barrel of Oyſters. 

Note, The Genirive of the Poſſeſſor, and 
the Genitive of the greater Quantity, may 
both be governed of the ſame Subſtantive z 
as, my part of the Wine. 


Of the Genitive of the Part or 
Property. 


Q. Of what is the Genitive of the Part or 
Property governed ? 

A. When the Subſtantive of the Part or 
Property has an Adjc<Ctive jained with it, it 
1s governed of the Subſtantive, whoſe Parr 
or Property it is in the Genitive, and ſome- 
times in the Ablative with the Prepoſition 


with b:fore it; as, a Boy of a good Counte- 


nance, a Man of a long Head, or with a long 
Head. 

Note, In Engliſh the Adjective is ſomes 
times ſuppreſt, eſpecially whca the Geni- 
tive is a verbal Subſtantive; as, a man of 
Senſe, for a man of good Senſe. 
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k. Plicable AdjeRive or Verb, or of words de- 


Of the Dative. 


 Q; Of what # the Dative governed ? 
A. ]he Dativ: is governed of ſome ap- 


rived of | them, whether Subſtantives, Ad- 
kCtives,” or Adverbs. 

Q. What Adjeflives and Verbs are appli- 
Cable ? 

A. Almoſt all Adjetives and Verbs may 
be appli-d to a thing, yer ſome are of their 
own nature more applicable than others, as 
AdjeCftives and Verbs that denote Profit or 
Loſs, Good or Evil, or any other reference 
toa thing : as, it is agreeable to nature; he 
u obliged to me; be alted agreeably to bus na» 
eure ;, mhere there is no Crime, there 1s no obli+ 
gation to puniſhment, | 

Q. Is nat the Prepoſntion to ſometimes ſup- 

preſs'd before the Dative ? 

A. The Prepolition to or «nto, is often 
ſuppreſt before the Dartive ; as, I gave him 
a Bock, or I gave to bim a Bock,, like me, or 
like to me ;, near thee, or near to thee. 

Note, We uſually ſuppreſs to before the 
Subſtantive home , as 1 came home, not to 

ome 


Note, To or into, after Verbs of Motion, 


. 5 2 Prepoſition of the Accuſatiye Caſe, 
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Q, Is not for ſometimes ſubſlituted for to 
in Application ? 

A. For is ſom-times ſubſtituted for ro in 
Application ; as, 1 bave a Bock for you, or 
ro you;, This is for your Prifir, or to your 
Pr-fu. 


Of the Accuſative of the ObjeR. 


Q. Of what is the Accuſative of the Objett 
governed ? | 

A. The Accuſtive of the ObjeCt 1s al- 
ways governed of ſome Verb or Participle 
of an Active ſignification, either exprelt or 
underſtoo1; as, I call th:e, I call him, I call 
them ;, not I call thin, I call he, I call they, 

Q. 1s not the Arcuſatie of the Objeft ſores 
times ſuppreſt 7 

4A. When the Accuſative of the Objzt 
is a cognate Subltantice, or of the ſame lig- . 
nification with the Verb. it is uſually ſup- 
preſt; as, I live, viz. a Life : bur if it have 
an Adjective with it, it is necetfarily cxpreſt ; 
as I live a good Life, 


Of the Ablative. 


Q. Of what u the Ablative governed t 

A. The Ablative is always governcd of 
{ome Prepoſition of the Ablative Caſe, ei- 
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ther expreſt or underſtood ; as, from me, 
from thee ; not from I, from thou, 


Of Paſſive Verbs and Participles. 


Q. What caſe have Verbs and Participles of 
# Paſſive ſignification after them ? 

A. Verbs and Parrticiples of a Paſſive ſig- 
nification have after them the Ablative of 
the Agent or Doer, with the Prepoſicion of 
or by; as, a good Child 13 loved of or by his 
Father. | 

Note, There is a verbal Adjettive that 
ends in able, and ſometimes in ible, which 
hgoifies a Paſſive power, and ſometimes an 
Active power : when it denotes a Paſlive 


powef, 1t is a Paſſive Participle, and admits 


after it the Ablative of the Doer, with the 
Prepolition of or by; at, attainable by no 
Atan : but when it denotes an Active Pow- 
cr, It is not a Participle ; as, a forcible Me 
flicine, or a Medicine that can force. 

Q. What”s the difference betwixt Aftion and 
Paſſion ? 

A, Action and Paſſjon are the very ſame 
in ſenſe, and differ only in the manner of 
Expreſſion : for whatever is the Object of 
Aftion, is always the ſubje&t of Paſſion 3 
and contrary wiſe, whatever is the Subject 
of Paſlion, is the ObjeQ of Action, 
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 G, May Inranfitive Verbs be ſaid in the” 
firſt and ſecond Perſons Paſſive ? | 
A. Intranſitive Verbs cannot be ſaid in 
the firſt and ſecond Perſons Paſſive, becauſe 
the Object of intranſitive Verbs is only the 
Accuſaive of their own ſt2nification, which 
is always of thc third Perſon, and therefore 
cannot be the Nominative to the firſt and 
ſecond Perſons Paſſivez for nothing can be 
the Subject to Paſſive Verbs and Participles 
that cannot be the Obje& of their' Aftive 
Verbs and Participles : as for Example, I 
cannot ſay in good ſenſe, I am lived, in the 
Paſſive Voice ; becauſe the perſonal Sub-. 
ſtantive / cannot be the Accuſative of the 
ObjeC& in the Active Voice 3 but I can ſay, 
a Life ws lived, becauſe l can ſay in tbe Attive 
Voice, I live a Life. 
Q; How may a Sentence be changed from 


Aftive to Paſſive, the ſenſe remaining the ſame? 


A.” A Sentence may be changed from Ac- 
tive to Paſſive, the ſenſe remaining the ſame, 
by turning the Accuſative of the Obje& afo 
ter the Active Verb, into the Nominative 
of the Subj<Ct before the Paſſive Verb, and 
the Nom, of the Subje&t before the Aftive 
Verb into the Ablative of the Doer, with 
the Prepoſition of or by before it after the 
Paſſive Verb; as, I call thee, paſſively #bow 
art called by me, or of me; my Father loves me, 


_ paſſively, / am loved of my Father, or by my 


Father, 
Q. What 
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Q. What if there be another Accuſative af- 

ter the Accnſarrve of the Objeſt ? 
» A. It there be another Accuſative after 
the Accuſatiie of the Obj Ct, it is either the 
Appolite Accuſative by a ſuppreſlion of the 
Paiticiple being, or the Accuſetive of the 
Predicate after the copulative Infinitive ro bez 
Or it ls the Accuſativeof ſome Prepdlition 
tupprelt. x 

If it be the Appoſite Accuſative, it*is 
turned Into the Nom. and put after the 
Nom. of the Subjz& before the Paſlive Verbz 
as, 1 read Paul the Apoſile ;, pillively Paul the 
Apoſtle is read by me. 

If it bz the Accuſative of the Predicate, 
it js turned into the Nom. aſter the Paſlive 
Verb; as, will make thee a Schilar ;, paſ- 
ſively, you ſhall be made a Scholar by me. 

If it be the Accuſztive of ſome Prepoſt'i- 
on ſuppreit, then it comes after the Paſſive 
Verb in the Accuſative Caie as, 4 will teach 
thee them ;, paſlively, thou ſhalt be taught them 


by me. 


of Compound Sentences. 


Q. Which are the principal Compound Sen- 
tences ? 

A.. The principal Compound Sentenccs 
are, a Kelative, Copulative, Declar ative, Fi- 
nal, Continuative, Comparative, and Interroga- 
t#ve SENtence. | 
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Of a Relarive Sentence. 


Q. What i a Relative Sen:ence ? 

.4. ARchative Sentence is that which hath 
in it the Relative Adje(tive wbo or which. 

Q. Why u the Relaizve Adjettive ſo called ? 

A. The Relative Adjective is fo called, 
becauſe irc relates or rehearſes after ir ſome 
antecedent or foregoing Subſtantive 3 as, 
this is the Book which (Book) 1 leſt. 

Q. Of what Nunber and Perſoa muſt the 
Relative be ? 

A. The Relative muſt be of the ſame 
Number and Perſon with the Antecedent. 

Q. How may a Relative Sentence be con- 
traited ? 

A. If the Relative be rhe Nom. of the 
Subject to the tollowing Verb, then the Sen- 
rence may be contracted, by putting away 
the Relative, and turning the Verb into a 
Participle, to which the Anrecedent is the 
Subſtantive : as for Example, 4 man who 
wants Learning 15 lutle eſteemed ,, contracted, 
a man wanting Learring 1s little eſteemed. 

Q. hat if the Relative be the Accuſative 
of the Object to the following Verb ? 

A, If the Relative be the Accuſative of 
the Obje& to the following Verb, turn it in- 
to the Nom. of the Subject before tbe paſlive 
Verb: as, A man whom God hates is wretched ; 

| paſlively, 
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paſſively, 4a man who is hated of God is wretch- 
ed; contratted. a man hated of God is wretched, 

Q. Into what Participle muſt the Verb be 
turned ? 

A. If the Verb be ative, it muſt be turn- 
ed into the preſent Participle z but if it bez 
Paſſive, it muſt be turned into the Pretcr 
Participle. | 

Q. What if the Relative be the Nom. to the 
Subſtantive Verb ? 

A |f the Relative be the Nom. to the 
Subitantive Verb, itis turned into its Parti- 
ciple being, and the Predicate after the Sub- 
ſtantive Verb muſt be conformed to the An- 
tecedent Subſtantive in caſe. 

Note, This Contrattion made by the Par- 
ticiple being, is the ground of Appoſition, 
and may_be reſolved by the Relative and 
the Subſtantive Verb : but if the Appolice 
Subſtantive be a proper name, it is rcſolved 
by the Relative, and a Paſlive Verb of cal- 
Sing © as, Paxl the Apoſtle, or Paul who is the 
Apoſtle ;, the Apoſile Paul, or the Apoſile who 
i called Paul. 

Note, The Participle being is very often 
ſuppreſt in Engliſh, and always in Latin, 

Q. How ſhall one know the caſe of rhe Re- 
lative ? 

A. The Relative with the Antecedent af- 
ter it, either expreſt or ugdderſtood, is the 
Norm. to the following Verb, if there come 
no other Nom. between it and the — 

Verd3 
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| Verb ; but if there come another Nom. be. 

| tween It and the following Verb, then ir is 
governed of the Verb, or of ſome other 
word in the Sentence with the Verb. 

| Q Is not the Antecedent uſually ſuppreſt af. 
ter the Relative ? 

A. The Antecedent is uſually ſuppreſt afs 
ter the Relative to avoid a repetition, and 
ſometimes is ſuppreſt before the Relative, 
bur never both before and after. 

Q. Is not the Relative ſometimes ' ſuppreſt ? 
A. The Relative is often elegantly ſu 
prelt in Engliſh ; as, this 5s the Child [ love, 

or whom I love. 

Q. What if the Relative be ſuppreſt after a 
Prepoſition? . 

A. If the Relative be ſuppreſt after a 
Prepoſition, the Prepoſition is elegantly put 
after the following Verb3 as, this is the Per 
ſon of whom I ſpoke, or this is the Perſon 1 
| Jpokeof. 

Q. Of what Per ſon ts 4 Subſtantive or Ad- 
jeftrve of the firſt or ſecond Perſon affirmed ? 
| A. Every Subſtantive or Adjective affirm- 
| j ed of the firſt or ſecond Perſon, is then of 

the firſt or ſecond Perſon ;, as, 1 poor man am 
| ſi inging, not 1s ſangeng :; . thou rich man art la» * 
; menting, nor is lamenting. 

, Q. What if the firſt or ſecond ipjen be the 
| Antecedent to the Relative ? 

A. If the firſt or ſecond Perſon, or any 
J other Subſtantive or Adjetive afirmed a 
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the firſt or ſecond Perſon mediatcly or im- 
mediately, be the Antecedenc to a Relative 
of the Nom. Caſz, then the Relative and 
the Verb are alſo of the firſt or ſecond Per- 
ſon : as for Example, I am a man who am 


full of Grief, not wbo is full of Grief, Thou 


art a Boy who loveſt to be id'e, not who toveth, 

Q. 1s not a poſſeſſive Adjeflive ſometimes the 
Antecedent to the Relative ? 

A. A poſleſlive AcjeCtive is often the An- 
tecedent to the Relative 3 ar, This is my wri- 
ting who am a Scribler. 

Note, If the polleſiive AdjeQtive has an 
Appoſlite Subſtantive, Adj<Qive, or Partici- 
ple, it is of the Genitive Caſe, and comes 
after the poſſeſſed Subſtantive ; as, my Sin 
alone is incorrigible, for the Sin of me alone : 
No man regards bis Promiſe, a per{idious Knave, 
for being a perſidious Knave, or who is a perfi- 
aious Knave. 

Q. How is a Relative contrattion reſolved ? 

A. A Relative contr:Qion is reſolved by 
ſupplying the Relative Adjeftive after the 
antecedent Subſtantive, and turning the 
Participle into the Verb, and putting the 
appoſite Subſtantive afrer the Subſtantive 
Verb, - 
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Of a Copulative Sentence. 


Q. What 4 a copulative Sentence ? 

A. A Copulative Sentence is that which 
hath in it thg capulative Conjunction and, 

Q. How «© a Copulative Sentence comrattea? 

A. If two coupled Subſtantives of the 
| ſame Caſe have the ſame Verbs, the ſame 
AdjeCtives, the ſame appoſite Subltantives, 
they may be turned into one Verb Plural, 
one Adjc<Ctive Plural, and one Appoſite 
Plural. 

Q. What if the Verbs be of different Perſons ? 

A. If the Verbs be of difterent Perſons, 
the Verb Pluralis of the more worthy Perſon. 
:The firſt Perſon is more worthy than the 
ſecond, and the ſecond than the third as, 
I and thou art Boys; here the Verb are is of 
the firſt Perſon Plural: thou and Peter are idle, 
here are is of the ſecond Perſon Plural. 

Q. What if the two Nominatives be the 
ſamg ? 

A. If the two Nominatives be the ſame, 
the latter is uſually ſupprelt 3 as, Pzter ſtood, 
and Peter prayed; contracted, Peter ftoud 
and prayed. 

Note, If the two Verbs be of the ſame 
Tenſe, one of them may be turn'd into the 
Preſert Participle, and then the ſenſe is the 
ſame as in a continuatiye Sentence; as, ou 
ſto 
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" flood praying, or, Peter prayed ſtanding, ar 


while be ſtood. 


Of a Declarative and Final 
Sentence. 


Q. What © a Declarative Sentehce ? 

A, A Dcclarative Sentence is that which 
hath in ir the declarative Conjunttion that ; 
as, I now that thon art be. 

Q. What « 2 final Sentence ? 

A. A final Sentence is that which hath in 
it the final Conjunction that ; as, [ deſire that 
I may read. | 

Q. How is a Declarative or Final Sentence 
contratted ? 

A. A Declarative or Final Sentence is con- 
trafted by putting away the Particle that, 
and turning the Nom. into the Accuſative, 
and the Verb into the Infinitive : as, know 
that thou art he ;, contrafted, I kyow thee to 
be him : I deſire that I may read; contrafted, 
I deſire toread. | . 

Note, The Nom. of the Predicate after a 
copultive Verb is turned into the Accuſative 


afrer the Copulative Infinitive ; becauſe the 


Predicate mult always be in the ſame Caſe 
with the Subject; as, I know thee ro be ber, 
not to be ſhe, 

Q. Wha: if the Accu. before the Injinitive be 


the ſame Subſtantive with the Nem. of the fore- | 
going Verb ? | - na 
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A. If the Accuſ. before the Infinitive be the 
fame Subſtantive with the Nom. of the fore- 
going Verb, it is elegantly ſuppreſt ; as, / 
deſire that I may go; contracted, 1 deſfrre-ro 
£o- and if the lnfinitive be Copulative, the 
Predicate after ir is then the Nom. Caſe ; as, 
T deſire ta be he, not him. ; 

(). How ſhall 'one know when the Particle 


. that 15.Declarative,, and when it 1s Final ? 


A. The Particle that is . Declarative 
when it may in good ſenſe be ſuppreſt ; as, 
I knaw that he is come, or 1 knaw he: us come, 
It is Final when -it admits after it in good 
ſenſe the Auxiliary may or might; as, I de- 
fire that thou read, or that thou may read. 

Q. When is the Adjetive that Relative, and 
when Demenſtr ative ? < 

A. The Adjective that is Relative when 
it may in good ſenſe be toroed” into who or 
which, otherwiſe it 1s Demonltrative ; as, [ 
know that Man. © 

Q. How is a declarative or final Contratti- 
on reſolved? LARS , 

A. A declarative or final Contrattion is 
reſolved by ſupplying the Particle thar, and 
turning the. Accuſative into the Nom. and 
the Infinitive into the Verb, and the Accuſa- 
tive of the Predicate afrer a copulatiye [n- 
finitive into the Nominative of the Predi- 
cate after the copulative Verb. 

Note, Every Infinitive with an Aceuſatzoe 
before it, either expreſt or underſtood, 1s the 

H con- 
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eontraltion of a declarative or final Members 


otherwiſe it is the ſame as the verbal Subſtamive 


ining3'as, to read is profitable, or reading is 
profitable, 
Q. 1s not the Infinitive to be often ſuppreſs 
beawiew the SubjeG and the Predicate ? 
A. The Infinitive to be is often ſuppreſt 


+» between'the Subje& and the Predicate, e- 


ſpecially after aCtive- and paſſive Verbs of 
calling, making, Teeming, eſteemingy' judg- 


. ing, and ſome others 3' as; I will make hum 
' (tobe) a Man; -be is efteemtd (to be) boneſt. 


Q. Ts not the Imperative a contraGion of a 
Final Sentence ? | 
A, The Imperative is a contraCtion of a 


+ Final Sentence,- where the Antecedent Verb 


is a Verb of commanding or intreating 3 as, 


' go then, or I command that thou got, give me 
Bread, or 7 pray thee give me Bread, 


Of A Continuative Sentence. - 


Q, What i is a Continuative Sentence? , 

A. A:Continuative Sentence is that which 
hath in it ' ſome continuative Particle 3 as, 
while, whilſt, when, after \that. 

Nate, We often "ſay after by a ſuppreſſion of 
that; as, afrer I came home, 

Q. Haw is a continuative Sentence contratted ? 

A. A Continuative Sentence 1s contracted 
by putting away the continuative Particle, 
and turning the Verb inta the preſent. or 
preter Participle. | Q. Whats 
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Q. What if the Nom. in the continuative 
Aember be the ſame with the Nom. in the ane 
tecedent Member ? 

A, If the Nom. in the continuative Mem- 
ber (or the Accuſative of the Obje& which 
may be turned into the Nom.) be the ſame 
with the Nom. in the Antecedent Member, 
then it is put” away 3 as, when I was Sick 1 
ſtay'd at home, or being Sick 1 ſtay'd at home. 
Bur if it be not the ſame wich che Nom. 
in the Antecedeat Member, it is not put 
away ; as, when my Father was Sick, or my 
Father being Sick, I (taid at home. 

Q. When muſt the Verb be turned into the 

preſent Participle ? 
\ A. The Verb muſt be turned mito the 
preſent Participle when the Particle is 
while or when, denoting that both ations 
were done at the ſame time > as, { ſtood 
while | was writing my Letter, or I ſtood 
writing my Letter, 

Q. When muſt the Verb be turu'd into the 
Preter Participle ? 

A. The Verb muſt be turn'd inta the 
Preter Participle when the continuative Par- 
ticle is after or after that, denoting that 
one action was dpne after anather, ayd 
then the Participle having or being is put be- 
fore the Pretcr Participle in Englijh 3 as, 
I weut bome after I had ſaid my Leſſon z having 
ſaid my Leſſon I went home. 

'  Q. May nit a continuatiue Member be goyr 
ES - F op rratted 
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tHafted by a verbal Subſt antive of- the Afion ? 

* A. & Continuative Member may be alſo 
contracted by. the verbal Subſtantive of. the 
Aion with the Prepoſition 4, when both 
actions are- done at the ſame time, or with 
the Prepoſition afrer, when one aCtion fol- 
lows the other ; as for example, When Au- 
guſtus reigned Chriſt was born, or Chriſt was 
born in the reign of Augulius; The wiſe men 
came to Jerulalem after that Jeſus was barn, 
or after the Birth of Jeſus: 


Of a Camparative Sentence. 


Q:; What is a Comparative Sentence ? 

_ A. & Comparative Sentence is that which 
hath in it the Comparative Particle than, 

Q. How many ſorts of Compariſon are there ? 

A: There are two ſorts of Compariſon, 
viz, a Compariſon of thing with thing, or 
a compariſon of aftioz with ation, 

Q. How is the Compariſon of thing with 
thing made ? 

A. The Compariſon of thing with thing 
is made by a Comparative Adjeftive be- 
fore than. 

Q. How is a Comparative Member cortratted ? 

A. A Comparative Member where thing 
is compared with ehing, is contrafted by ſup- 
preſſing the ſubſtantive Verb after than, and 
the Poſitive after the ſubſtantive Verb z as, / 
am wiſer than thou art wiſe, contracted, I an 
wiſer than thon. Q Is 
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Q. In what caſe is the Subſtantive after thang K 
to which the Compariſon is made ? 

A. The ſubſtantive after than, to which 
the Compariſon is made,1s always the Nom. 
of the Subje&t before the ſubſtantive Verb 
either expreſt or underſtood ; and if ano- 
ther Verb come after it, then *cis a cons 
traCtion of a Relative Sentence ; as, I have 
a better Book than thou haſt, i. * 4" "bave a 
better Book than the Buok,_ is nhich thou haſt. 

Q. What if the Poſitive AdjeGive to which 
the con:pariſon is made. be not the Poſitive of 
the Comparative Adjedive ? 

4. If the Poſitive Adjective to which the 
compariſon is made, be not the Poſitive of 
the Comparative, it cannot be ſuppreſt nor 
the Sentence contracted 3 as, / am ſtronger 
than thou art wiſe, 

Q. How is the Compariſon of AtFion with 
Attion maat ? 

Fa. The Comparlſon of ATion with AGi- 
on, is made by a Compnarative Adverb be- 
fore the Particle then; and if the Verb af- 
ter than be the ſame with the Verb in the 
Anrecedent Member, it may be ſupprelt, o- 
therwiſe ir cannot; as, 1 wrze better than 
thou writeſt ;, contreCted, 1 write better than 
thou : but if 1 ſay, 7 write better than thou 
readeſt, It cannot be contrafted. 

Q. Does wot the Particle than join likg 
C aſes ? 
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A. No Conjunttion joins any Caſe, hut 


& always Sentences, tho very often by reaſon 


of the ſuppreſſion of other words in the 


* Sentence it falls out that the like Caſe is be- 


fore and after the ConjunCtion, on which 
the Grammarians falfly grounded a Rule, 
That Conjuntitions couple like Caſes. 


Of an Interrogative Sentence. 


Q. What is an Interrogative Sentence ? 

A. An Interrozative Sentence is that 
which has in it ſome Interrogative Adjec- 
tive or Particle ; as; who, what, whether or 
no, and ſuch like. 

Q., How is an Interrogative Sentence con 


- trafted? 


A. An Interrogative Sentence is contrac- 
ted by putting away the Interrogative Verb 
with its Nominative, and putting the No- 
minative in the. SubjunCtive Member after 
the Verb; as, 7 ask who thox art ;, contrac- 
ted, who art thou? 

_ Obf. In a Queſtion made with a Subſtan- 
tive Verb, the Interrogative AdjeCtive is 
always the Predicate after it, tho s go be- 
fore it ; as, who am T1? but when the Sub- 
ſtantive Verb is in the Imperative, the No- 
minative of the Predicate follows the Nomi- 
native of the Subject after it 3 as, be tho# 
good. 


Notez 
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Note. There is no need of a Paint of Inter- 


rogation after an interrogative Sentence, whete 
the Interrogative V:rb is expreſt. 


of pl Disjun&ive Sentence. 


G What i a Disjuniive Sentence ?. o 
A, A Disjuntive Sentence is that which 

has in it the-DisjunQive Particle or, either; 
neither, 
R. How u a Disjunitive Setente contraft-- 
ed f 

A. A Disjunttive Sentence is contratted 
by ſuppreſſing the Nominative and the Verb 
in the SubjunCtive Member ; as, I have AMo- 
ney, or (I have) Goods , contradted, I bave 
Honey or Goods, 


Of a Period, 


Q, What tu a Period ? 

A.A Period is a circuit or round of Words 
wherein the ſenſe is. not only perfect, but 
fully finiſh'd without any following words 
_ Jng on It, 

What are the Members of a Period? 

; The Members of a Period are two 
compound Sentences, and ſometimes three, 
rarely four : ſome leſſer Periods conſiſt on- 
ly of. one Member, or of one ant a half, 

H 4 'thar 
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that is of one Compound Sentence, and 
one fingle Sentence depending ppon ir. _— 


Of the Figurative Conſtruction 
| _ of Words. 


0. not the Senſe of F Sentence often ob- 


. ſeure arid ambiguous ? 


A. Beſides the ambiguity of a fingle word, 
by reaſon of its various ſignifications, the 
ſenſe of a whole Sentence is often liable to 
be miſtaken by reaſon of the various Tran- 
ſpoſitions, Suppreſſions and Subſtitutions 
uſed in Engliſh, and all learned Languages. 


Of Tranſpoſition. 


Q. What © Tranſpoſition ? | 
PA. Tranſpoſuion is the placing of words 
in a Sentence out of the natural order of 
Conſtruction, that is, in putting words be- 
fore which ſhould come after, and words 

afrer which ſhould go before. | 
'' Q. Why are words tranſpoſed in a Sentence ? 
4. Words 'are tranſpoſed in a'Sentence 
to pleaſe the Ear, by making the contexture 
of words more harmonious, elegant, and 
agrecable ; for in the natural order it of- 
ten happens that the pronunciation is very | 
rough and jnclegant, becauſe of the con- 
FA 1 COrrence 
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; cyrrence of rough Conſonants, or of hiant 
or gaping Vowels, or ſome other harſh 
conjuncture of words ; but where rhe natu- 
ral order is ſmooth and grateful to the ear, 
the words ought nor to be tranſpoſed unleſs 
in Poetry when the neceſligy of the Verſe 
requires It. | 

Note, A4any of the Romans too much af- 
fefting this kind of elegancy, have greatly cloud- 
ed, and obſcur'd their ſenſe, as if they de- 
ſrgn'd not to be underſtood ;, or at leaſt to puzzle 
their Readers with their intricate and perplex'd 
Contextures. 


. Of Suppreſſion, call'd in Greek E!/;pſss, 


Q. What # Suppreſſion ? 

A. Suppreſſion is the omiſſion or leaving 
out of words in a Sentence that are neceſ- 
ſary to a fall. Conſtruftion ;, as, 7came from 
my Father's, where Houſe is ſuppreſt. 

Q. Why are words ſeppreft in a Sentence? © 

: A. Words are ſuppreſt in a Sentence for 
brevity and elegancy. 

Q. What words are uſually ſuppreſt ? 

A. 1t were almoſt infinice to tell all the 
words that are ſuppreſt in Engliſh, or any 
other learned Languzge, only in peneral you 
may obſerve theſe three Rules. ' 

1/f. That whatever word comes to be re- 

. Peated in a Sentence oftner than once, it 
19 
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is ſeldom expreſt but once, to avoid a re- 


petition of the ſame word which is uſually 
very inelegant and unpleaſing to the Ear 3 
as for exanple, This is my Maſter's Book, or 
this Book is my Maſter's, for this Bock, is my 
Maſter's Book, | 

2dly. Words that are neceſſarily imply'd ' 
need not be expreſt 3 as for Example, I live 
in London, where Life is neceſſarily imply'd 
after the Verb ve, it having no other Ob- 
jet, and therefore needleſs to be expreſt. | 

3aly. Whatever words are uſually ſup- 
preſt by the cuſtom of any Language, are 
not to be expreſt | without ſdme particular 
reaſon ; as fo example, A good man lives 
a good Life; where the AdjeCtive goed makes 
it neceſſary to expreſs. the Subſtantive 
Life. 

Note, Suppreſſion is the moſt elegant, and 
uſeful of all the figures of Conſtrufiton, to a» 
void the tedious and nauſeous repetition of ma- 
ny words that yet are neceſſarily underſtood to 
make up a full Conſtruftion, as for example, 
I write a better hand than thou 3 where the 
Full Conſtruftion amounts to more than double 
the number of theſe words; thus, I write a hand, 
which hand is a better hand, than the hand 
is. good which hand thou writeſt ; which 


: kind of expreſſion is both nauſeous and trouble 


ſome. 
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OfSubſtitution, called in Greek Exallage, 


Q. What « Subſtitution ? | | 

A. Subſtitution is the uſing of one word 
for another, or one accident of a word for- 
another, as one Caſe for another, one Tenſe 
for another, one Perſon for another, one 
Number for another, one Mood for another, 
and the Primitive and Derivative for one 
another, Simple and Compound for ohe a- 
nother, &c. 
| Q. Is nor the Conftruition often made accord- 
ing to the ſenſe, not the words ? 

A. ConſtruKtion is often made according 
to the ſenſe, not according to the words 3 
that is, not according to the ſubſtituted 
word, but according to the word for which 
it is ſubſtiruted ; as for example, the whol# 
Nation were called Venetians, where the whole 
Nation is put for all the People of the Nation, 
to which the Verb Plural were is accommo- 
dated : part of the men are killed, where pare 
is put for ſome, ſeveral, or many of the men; 
to which the Verb Plural are is conformed: 
Thus a concrete AdjeQive is often ſubſti- 
tuted for its abſtraft Subſtantive, and con- 
trarywiſe the Abſtratt for the Concrete3 
as for example, He has no good in him, i. e. 
no Gooaneſs ; a manof Knowleag, for a know- 
ing man; 4 man of Learning, for a learned 


man. 
Of 
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Of Zeugma. 
g What is Zengma ? 


Zeugma is when two or mgre Subſtan- 
tives in a Sentence have ſome _— common to 
them, eſpecially Verbs or Adjectives, and ſome 
words peculiar to each of them ; then the Sub-. 
ſtantives with what is common co them, are firſt 
exprelſt, and then what is peculiar to each is ſub- 
joined by a Suppreſſion of what is common ;, as 
for example, One Brother was kill'd in Flanders, 
and another in France; contrated, The two Bro- 
thers were kill'd,one inFlanders,the other inFrance. 


Of a Soleciſm and Pleonaſm, 


y What ts a Soleciſm ? 

. A Soleciſm is when words are joined toge- 
ther contrary to the laws of Grammar, as me- 
thinks, for I think. 

. What 1» a Pleonaſm ? 

. A Pleonaſm is the uſing of unneceſſary 
words in a Sentence, eſpecially Nouns and Par- 
ticles ; as, he ſpoke with his Month ;, he ſaw with 
his Eyes; he heard with his Ears : where the 
words Mouth, Eyes, Ears, are ſuperfluous in the 
. Sentence, becauſe they are neceſſarily imply'd, 


OF the natural Order of words. 


. Since the Compoſition of Sentences are often 
Sntricate and obſcure, how may the ſenſe and mean- 
ing of them-be bot found? 

' The beſt way to find the true ſenſe and 
meaning of any Sentence, is to reduce wanhery 

words 


———— 
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words to the Natural Order, to ſupply ſuppreſt 
words, and to change ſubjtituted words into 
the words for which they are ſubſtituted, and 
laſtly to diſtinguiſh ambiguous words, . 

Q. What u the Natural Order of woras ? 
4. The Natural or Grammatical Order is 
that depending words follow the words on which 
they depend, except Relatives and Interroga- 
tives, whoſe Natural Order isto come before the 
words of which they are governed, 

; How may every Sentence be divided ? 

« Every Sentence may be divided into two 
parts, the Subject and Predicate : the Nom. of 
the SubjeR with all that depends upon it, medi- 
ately or immediately, is the Subje& of the Sen- 
tence, and muſt be taken firſt : the Verb with 
all that depends upon it, mediately or immedi- 
ately, is the Predicate of the Sentence, and muſt 
| be taken next; as in the following Example, 

Alexander the Great, Son of Philip King of 
Macedonia (the ſubjeR) cangaered the greateſt 
part of the World, inthe ſpace of twelve years, 
(the Predicate). 

Q. How may one reduce words to the Natural 
Order ? 

A. Words may be reduced to the natural Or- 
der thus : firſt read the Sentence deliberately to 
a full ſtop, Look next for the Verb, that by 
the Number and Perſon of the Verb you may 
find out th® Nom. Caſe; and if there be two 
Verbs in the Sentence, the firlt is to be taken 
firſt, unleſs it be the Infinitive, or bave a Relative 
or a Conjunction before it ; for in Compound 
Sentences the Subjuncive Member follows the 
Antecedent Member in the natural Order. 

The Relative and its Member muſt come im- 
 mediately 
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io -mediately after the Antecedent Subſtantive. Ad» 
| verbs and Prepoſitions- come after their Verbs 
-and Participles. The Adjective in Engliſh comes 
before its Subſtantive ; but if any other word | 
depend upon the Adjective, then it muſt nece(- 
farily come after the Subſtantive to avoid confu- 
[| ſion of the ſenſe ; as for example, I ſaw Peter 
[ writing a Letter, not I ſaw writing Peter a Letter. 
[| Reſolve s or es Poſſeſlive into its Primitive Ge- 
l nitive made by of : dilate all contracted Senten- 
Li ces by which you may find the true Grammar 
jl 'of the words, and conſequently the true- ſenſe 

1 |. of the Sentence. 
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Note, Conjunttions and Conjunttive Adjeftives 


[1 do always belong to the Sentence immediately follow- 
Wi . "ng them; and if they be not in the middle by put- 
| "ting the Antecedent Member before ;, as, If thou 
| be rich thou ſhalt have many Friends, or thou ſhalt 
iq! have many Friends if thou be rich. 1f there be 
S280 | a Voc. Caſe, it muſt be taken firſt, becaule it is 
ii | | | the Perſon to whom the —_— Speech is ad- 
{8 | dreft, If there be any InterjeCtions or other 
| exciting Particles, they are next in order of na- 
il ture, becauſe they excite the attention of the 
| hearers to whar follows. - | 


Of the Points, Pauſes or Stops, 


Q., How many Points or Stops are there ? 

A. Thereare four Points or Stops,a Comma(, ) 
a Colon F Semi-Colon (;) and a Period or 
full ſtop (. 

F What ts the uſe of the Points ? 

A. The uſe of the Points is to giye time of Re- 


ſpiration or Breathing, and to avoid the confu- 
bon of the ſenſe in joining words together in 
ſpcaking 


. 
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peaking oe: reading, . which: are not. Joined in 
Senſe or Conſtracion. 7 4 z2 

Q. Where tz a Comma put ? 

A, A Comma.is pat between the Members of 
a Compound Sentence, whether full or contra&- 
ed, and between all words that have not an, im- 
mediate dependence upon one another in -Senſe 
and Conſtruction. \ M6 þ 

Q. Where &. a Colon. put ? fb: YG 

4. A Colon or Member is put between the 
two Members of a Period, or which is the ſame, 
between two compound Sentences, 

Q. Where is a Semi-Colow put ? 

A. A. Semi-Colon or half. Member-is-put be- 
tween a whole Member and a half. Member, that 
'.35 between a compound Sentence, and a ſingle 
Sentence following it. 

 Q. Where #s a Period put ? 
A Period or full Stop is put at the end of 
| a Sentence containing full and compleat Senſe, 
and where no other words following have any 
dependence upon. it. | 
. Note, A Comma is the ſhorteſt Stop, a Semi- 
colon 1s longer than a Comma; a Colon is longer 
-than a Semicolon \ a Period is longelt of all; as 
in the following Period, Riches are often joined 
with habitual Vices in the Pofeſors and indif- 
ferently ſerve for bad or good Uſes ; the greedy 
prirſuit of them, blaſts all true worth of Spirit, and 
turns the Soul to Earth and Corruption. 


Of a Note of Interrogation. (? ) 


Where is a Note of Interrogation put ? 
. A Note of Interrogation is put after a 
ſhort and contracted Queltion, to ſhow that it 


is 
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is a Qiieſtion; but if the Interrogitive Verb be 
inks. +1 there'sno need of it; - 


| Of a Note of Admiration, (!) 


Q. Where « a Note of Admiration . put ? 
A. A Note of Admiration is put after words, 
to ſhow how wonderful, jirange; or deplorable 
the Thing is. ; . | 


Of 2 Parentheſis. () 


.Q. What & the fe of a Parentheſis ? 

>; The uſe'of a AB is toinclofe words 
put within a Sentence, which are no part of it; 
and without which the ſenſe is perfe&. 
. : Note, The mark of an Apoſtroph is ſome- 
times put before 5 ſervile, not becauſe there is 
any Y owel omitted, but to ſhew that - there 
is an additional Termination, and not a part of 
the Theam or Primitive word: this' mark does 
not ſeem neceſfary but when 5 ſervile is added to 
a foreign word, uſed in Engliſh without any 
alteration ; as, great Encomunm's, two Comma's; 
or when a word is taken materially, that is, for 
the Letters and Syllables, or (which' is the 
fame) for the Sound without the Signification 5 
2s, yea's and 20's; if 's or and's: 
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